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FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM.] 


FOUNDED JUNE 22nd, 


1822. 


‘TEN CENTS PER COPY. 
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GC. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, N, Y., 


Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


At the lowest possible prices. 


SABLE, SEAL, MINK, 


AND ALL OTHER FURS, 
In great varieties, including 


SEAL SKIN SACQUES 


Of all grades and styles. 


Fur Trimmings 


In very large assortment, of every 
description. 


502-504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


INSURANCE. 


ST, NICHOLAS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICES— NO. 166 BROADWAY, AND EIGHTH 
AVENUE, Corner 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $150,000 


+2008, 9 


t 10, 1 





























Assets, - - $280,000 
DIRECTORS : 

Williem Winslow, T.J Coleman, Ebenezer Hill, 

Srephen W. Jones, Willi:m Moir, Henry Du Bo's, 

Richard Ke'ly, D. 8. Jarvis, J.M Chapman 

Gilbert Oakley, Israel Minor, Andrew Ward, 

Isaac Hendrix, Wairen B.-age, Peter A. Welch, 


John J. Searing. 

WILLIAM WINSLOW, President. 
JON J. SEARING, Vice-Presid't. 
JACOB DW BOIS, Secretary. 


| NEW YORK BANKERS. 


| NEW YORK BANKERS. 






OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street 


a 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 











Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, Ubina, 
Japan, the East and West In‘ies and South America ; 
also C.reu.ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 

Canada British Columbia and San Frencisco. Bills ¢>l- 





lected, and other B 








Greenebaum Brothers & Co.,, 
BANKERS, 
I Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER (F WALL S'TREET.) 


SHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, a&€ ae AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner o of 43 Lane), Ttread- 


{ Nos. 169 & 160: Tott=nhaim Court Road; 
‘otte t 
BRANCH {xo Ludgate Hi it ain Court Ros 
OFFICES. = 219 & 321 Eagware Road; 
os. 6 & 7 Lownd:s Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisepd Capitat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 


ON 











Parp-uvp CaritTaL_.----. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp ------- £170 000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jonge, E-q., Chairman. 
Hewry Viovrs East, Esq. \Joaquin De Mavena Esq. 
Anpvrew Lawarir, Esq. |WittiaM Simpson, Esq 
Ropert Liorp, Esq. [JONATHAN THORP, Esq. 
Wa. McArtuue, Esq., |James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald |Grornor Youna, Esq. 
Wx. Macnaventan, Esq. 


Manager: 
A.rrep Geonrce Kennept. 





Secretary—C. J. Wortn. 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch mo“erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 

redconsistent with sound mutual advaniage. 
Phe interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
nd 31st December in each year. 

Dem» nd Chequesand Exchange honored against ap- 
roved previeus or simu'taneous Remittances. Credits 
»pened agsinst first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantule and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Otficers and Clerks o1 the Bank are pledged not to 
, diesiose the transaction of any of ite customers, 





Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


(88UR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
BAVAILABLE = ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
“OF THE WORL 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EURUPE AND THE PACIFIO COAST, 


ACOOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & HANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 





at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 





wtartind Sales, abr Sat wacasee 
"'W. T. HATCH & SON, 
BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN BXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS. BONDS AND G0iD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements mede 
Bankers. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 


BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE ; 


ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRCULAR NOTES _— a EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial aud Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
hange on PARIS. 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on eavent on epee its. 


with Banks and 





AUG. J. BROWN & § SON, 
Bankers, 
a9 Liberty Street, | NEW YORsa. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OP 


Railroad Securities. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET, N. ¥, 























issue Letters of Credit available |—— 


»| Masters ; 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits tor Travelers in Dedlars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use iu 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO [88UE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATY »ND 
(RELAND. 


MORTCACE codDs, 

















POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 

Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BONDat the N. Y. Inpusratat Exursi.i0n Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 

2nd Premium Drawing - - Dec. 7th, 1874 

8rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium 
as an equivalent for tnterest. 

Japital Premiam, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full inforwation, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row. N. ¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29 


Musical Gifts 
FOR the HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Gilt Editions (Price $4.00) of 
these Elegant Collections of Bound 
Music cntitied: 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Voesl. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. “ 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONQ. “ 
WREAYrH OF GEMS. “ 











PIANO FORTE GEMS. bed 

OPERATIC PEARLS. o 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. “ Duets. 

MUSICAL TREASURE. “ and instrumental. 


Four Hand Pieces. 
Reed Organ Masic. 
Instrumental. 


PIANO Af HOME, 
ORGAN Al HOME. 
PIANISI’S ALBUM. 


| PLANO FORTE GEMS. 


Vrice per Volume, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth 33,00 ; Ful, 
Gilt $4.00. 

Also handsomely bound “ Lives’’ of the Great Music 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Chopin, &c., costing 
$1.75 to $2.09 per book. 


Sold everywhere. Sent promptiy by mail, rosr rage, 
or gETaiL price. Order soon. 














CHAS, If, DITSON & CO, 


OLIVER DITSON & OO, 
Boston, 7) Broadway, B, ¥_ 
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Scribner's Monthly, | 
“The Great National Magazin 


e"| 
enters upon a 2ew roe (its ninth volume) with the 
vember number, with broader plans and larger enterprise 
ever before, and with the ambition it has main 
tained from the net V3 Seaton itself to be the 





Lr.ghtest, the stro: most beautiful and in every | 
way the BEST POP’ LAR MAGAZINE E IN THE WORLD. 
During the year it will pre-ent such marvels of illustra- 


tive engraving as no ulur magazine has ever been 
—or lish. Its writers. will be, as they have been, 
the one os and chosea literary men and women of 

America. Amens the attractive features of the year will 

be a NFW SERIAL NO 

“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 

by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various 

on 


“4 MERICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 


including descriptive poness on American cities, will o 
in January with « narrative of WES! ERN DISCOVE Y 





AND ADVENTURE, by Major Powexx, whose dexcent 
ef the Colorado is one of the most famous ane of 
W travel. This series wiil rivai “ THE GREA' 
'H.’’ papers in the nce ae rit 
possessing greater variety and wider interest 
Also another illustiat ed series : 


“A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe,” 
Bix articles recounting the experience of a well-known 
American farmer and engmeer (COLONEL WARING, 
» Newport, R. I.) during a tour through 
the less ' en parts of Westera Europe, in 
the Autumn of 1873. 
A series of papers of great interest on 


French Literature and Paris Life, 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and KEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Seulptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Harrison’s, 
Young Ladies’ Journal 
Paper Patterns 
MADAME GURNEY, 


989 Atlantic Avenue, 


Brooklyn, L. L, 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest ORK, LONDON 
and PARIS Fasurons. 


€@™ Letters to be addressed 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


BALD HEADS 











Can be covered with a pias exactly fitted to the Bald, 
| Spot, so perfect, and wit work £0 ber he contrived | 
| as to appear each hair just i-suing from the skin, the} 
| hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the} 

ng hair ; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
| feted. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig) So" 


by ALBERT RHODES, with Illustrations by French | |Fectory Ho. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


Artists, will ap 
“THE 
“THE ene 


$3 


CRUSOE,” JuLes 


tiens. A story, by HOLM, 
“MY TOURMALINE,” 


begins in November 
months. There wil 


eminence in this reza The ESSAYS, REVIEWS and 
bye He § ins ‘will, as keretotore, one, Se the 
and Amcrica. H AND 
Y, rah has grown in favor and in excellence | 
first, will be made more a’ ve, land 
in its influence on the social life and culture of 


hau 


the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be still 
p= ‘mproved, and there will be greater variety in 


t. 
MR’S MONTHLY, by the verdict of both the 
me and the American press, is “‘ The Best of all the 
The ii Bound Volumes of Scribner constitute an 
Li of more than 6,000 octavo pages. 
——- more than a Dozen Splendid Serial Stories, 
One Hi Shorter Stories, more than a Thou- 
sand Separate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 
embelished wish nearly Two Thousand Illustra- 
tions, We have reprinted at great expense the earlier 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates 


y 
Month! 7 sail 

mthly, the expense vi reprinting in smal 

editions being so great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS. 
We offer the eight vols., bound in cloth, sent to any 
address in the United States (charges paid, with one 
——-> for $20 ; the same (charges not paid), 
The eight vols., in extra livrary style marble sides 
and marble edges—and a subscription, for $25; or if sent 
ron not paid), $20. 

The Postage on all New Ppberiations will be Prepaid 
by us. The Subscription Price of Scribner’s Monthly is 

$4 year. Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas, $7. 


SCRIBNER & Co., 
654 Broadway New York. 





ever we in any 
te produced by 


an —* oan f reeds 
e Soeenety voteed. the 
Err which ts 


STIR- 
IM- 


ORC AN s ean GRETA 
CASES. o_o athe best 
wep to, ond combine PURI 
reat volume a 
PA RS’ No 
WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 
have J ir once ines mging tome, 
rm roveme 
1ANOS MADE. Shesears and 
Pianos c warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
pe hy tte W for cash or part cash, 
balance in tmonthiy or quarter! 
s 


inexchange. AGEN’ 
County in the U. 8. and 
discount (0 Tachers, Mink rehes, Schools, 
ate, ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON 
\s81 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 





























r ¥STI | 
TERIOUS ISLAND,” | 
latest story, will . ‘salad, with its illustia- | 


and will run for three or four | Harmless, reliable, i 
also be other Novelettes and | no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 

Stories by American and Eng.ish Story | leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
Writers. The Magne will continue to hold its pre- | and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 





HAIR DYE. 


| BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
| did. It never fails. The only tens and perfect Dye. 





cs No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 





Ww. A “Batehs lor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y. 
Oni 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oi) in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing 


for nenntie 
nD, 

the Breath. 

W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 

Black or Brown, for tating oS Hair, Whiskers, 

Moustachios without greas m. Sold at the ’ fac. 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, Ne New work, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 








THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


; | SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


“Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 


The Hicuest Onper or ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


The 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 





1.—A New Invention Tuoroventy Trstep and secure: 
by Letters Patent. 

‘2.—Makes a perfect tock stitcn, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of yoods 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Notseness and Rapip - bes 
combination of qualities. 

4.— Duraste— Runs for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily M d by the op . Length ot 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, formimg the 
Stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cum: 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Feed, which 
| insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Mas our new 
| Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
| bar and prevents injury to thread. 
| $.—ConstTrvuction most careful and Finisurp, It is 
| manufactured by the most skillful and experrenved mechan- 
| tes, at the celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
|N. ¥. New York Office NO. & MADISON SQUARK 
(Korre’s Burtprse 





























MISFIT CARPETS. 


Geod Second-Fiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


ween, Wiutew: and Kasse Btrects, NEW YORK. 


Ee Sent home and laid free of charge. gE} 





EDUCATION. 





INSURANCE, 





CRARLIEK INSTITUTE. 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Pork, near 6th Avenue, No Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis,  ientific 
Schools. Independent <> for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale,etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 


Fire-proof stairs, ete. 
Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBL: ; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 
GEO. W. CLARKE, PH.D., PRINCIPAL. 

Prepares p mete hal of all ages < ieee or College. Re 
opens on 8) ER 14th, 1 

Ten Students yao oes Neorg from this Institute in 
June last. Book-keeping, oan, German, Spanish, 











OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoaowAY, VW. V. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in formity with the 
requirements of Section 2 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 

1873 
Premiums received from Jan. 

to Dec. 31, 1873, fal 736,774 40 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 
This Com 
va on 








$100,395 77 





71703 
pany has issued no Policies, 
argo and Freight for the 


"oe 

o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
s 





Mathematics, ana all English 
taughti » Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departmerts. 

G&S Circulars at Bookstores, ax and at the Institute. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Beard'ng School for Girls at York, Pa, 
A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 


Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rasssunons : Brshepe ps STEVENS and HOWE, 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN, 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT s@T. SOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N- Y, 


Tuts LNsTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Kvery effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
aud refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions: it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 








Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175, 


Music Foreign Lanauaces AnD Deawin@ FORM 
EXTRA ‘ HABGES 
For further informa'ion apply to the Mormer Suprrior, 


Convent Mercy, Greensusu, 
ENSSELAER OuUN1Y, N. ¥. 


Pomme Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every |? 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For cireulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuootr ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
heathy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Raiiroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Nount Pleasant Military Academy. 
A Seleet Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON 


The course of instruction embraces the 
— departments: Classical, Modern 

Leng Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
eughly Organized Military Departmen 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses 
“ymnasium &ec. 


Wl re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16, °74, 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
SING SING, N, Y. 











marked off as earned during the 
ar ee a9 rmamenee eee 
aid for Expenses, ani 

Rebates, less Savin &e., 

during the same “roe 008,319 43 
Keturn jums....$4l,4 
hy hy = hel HAS aang ee ASSE1s: 
jnited States end other siocke.. 440,805 38 
ans on Stocks, drawing inti rest244,159 00 


$745,623 39 





$749,993 11 

remium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... | 117 087 04 
subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 


estimated at.... seccccsecccrsoccccceecs 
Total Assets.c.. coccceccsseccccscseces $1,001,520 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tifieates of profite will be paid to the hol: f, or 
their lega! representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 


3rd day of Feb: 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES 0 
rik COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be vd 
deemed and paid im cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal re’ ag on and after TUESDAY, the Srd 
day of 1 sn, Som w 
cease. ‘Ihe certificates to 
a and cancelled to > scien t redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of THIME® ¥-FIVE PFR 
CEN 1. 1s declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ames 2 Dohes eae 1873, which may be 

rtic! for which will be is- 


entitled to pa = 
‘ued on and after UESDAY, thet = 7th ~-. of April next. 
iy order of the Board, 


1 RUSTEES: 


JON K. MYE ’ 


LECON 
PA 


“wR RICHARDS, 
<: UTHWICK, 
eI RaNcrs MORAN, 


AYUOR, 
ADAM T. es 
ALBER RANGE, 


T B. 
A. AUGUSTUS. Low, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hats, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THK 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WMHALA TREET, ©. ¥.,; 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit: ed 
in conformity with the amous of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding er Bist, 1872. $323 3e7 63 
Premiums received during year 1873....-... 1,420,627 33 


Total Premiums..... «+ -cesccscees $17 33,994 96 








ee marked off as earned 
lst to December 3ist, 1873. . 
during the same period : 


from Ji 
se eeeess me 497,054 98 
Pai 


Ex 
Re- Reem momo and i. terest. .$1,276,815 88 
— of Premiums seve 74,336 02 
Puid to Policy Holdere as an 
equivale t for scrip dividend 
36,925 77 


Vhe Asseis of the Company on the 3iet De 


——e 1873, were as follows : 
n banks... steesreesseseseccsessee 44,118 O1 
ay States, State ‘and Bank 
Loans on 8 eoee seeesscceccecce co 296,444 00 
Interest on Investme ts due os. eeeccces 4,269 50 
Priminm Notes and Psemiums in co: 
collection... -s..soe. seceses-oe soos 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage ‘due the company.. 45,620 00 


$1,018,954 44 

Reso.vep, that a semi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5 

PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legai 

representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
February next. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES +REFLAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 


SAMUEL WILLETS,” 


ROBERT 1. TAYLOR, JOHN '. WOO: 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
ee Watt, HeNRY EYRE, 
Jas. JOSE?H SLAGG 


. FISH, 
TLLWOUD WALTER, 
%, COOLDEN MURRAY, 


eOWNSEND SCUDDER, 1. 
SAMUEL L. IAM, HENRY B. KUNBARDT. 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN Ss. WILLIAMS, 
L, McCREADY. CHAKLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
TARULD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 


JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 


mt. 
ARCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Fon, 
ent. 
ALANSON W, HEG 
Seconda 





AN 
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[from Chambers’ Journal.) 


A Morning Song. 


I wake this morning, and all my life 
Is frerbiy mine to live: 

The fature with sweet promise rife, 
And crowns of joy to give. 


New words to speak, new thoughts to hear. 
New love to give and take; 

Perchauce new burdens | may bear. 
For love’s own sweetest sake. 


New hopes to open in the sun, 
New efforts worth the will, 
Our tasks with yesterday begun 

More bravely to fulfil. 


Fresh seeds for all the time to be, 
Are in my hand to sow, 

Whereby, tor others and for me, 
Undreamed of fruit may grow. 


In each with daisy ’mid the grass, 
That tarns my foot aside, 

In each ancurling fern | pass, 
Some sweetest joy may hide. 


And if, when eventide shall fall 
In shade across my way, 

It seeme that nought my thoughts recall 
But life of every day; 


Yet if each step in shine or shower 
Be where thy footstep trod. 

Then blessed be every happy hour 
That leads me nearer God. 





THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 


ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. VIL. 


KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


THE HISTORY. 

This elegant pile of ruins (County of Warwick) 
lying, as it does, in such near vicinage to so many 
places of attraction—visited as these are by the tourist 
in search of amusement, by the artist in search of the 
picturesque, and by the enthusiast, who would kindle 
within his soul reminiscences of the poetical past—has 
become a centre of common observation, and is so 
generally known, that any detailed description in 
wholly unnecessary. 

The castle itself is, in a manner, consecrated by the 
genius of Scott, who, in the glowing pages of his ro- 
mance of that name, reproduces one of its most bril- 
liant epochs, when Elizabeth, in one of her gorgeous 
and very costly visits, reflects upon the almost princely 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, those rays which are both 
sinister and bright, and show the man in colors both 
gaudy and sombre. Every one knows Kenilworth, 
but every one does not know the episode which we 
shall presently lay before the reader, forming a strik- 
ing element in the half-legendary, half-historic lore of 
the past, where truth and fiction seem to blend to- 
gether, aud to become so convertible, that the one 
may represent the other without doing violence to 
the reader’s faith. 

The original structure was founded by Geoffrey de 
Clinton, chamberlain of Henry I, which, in the Barons’ 
Wars, sustained a six month’s siege; but the present 
ruins are the remains of a magnificent fortress built 
afterwards by John o’ Gaunt, “‘ time-honored Lancas- 
ter,” father of Henry IV; which with the castle, with 
its beautiful and extensive demesne, was vested in the 
Crown. Elizabeth presented Kenilworth to her favor- 
ite, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who enlarged 
it, extended its chase, and spent otherwise enormous 
sums upon it. It subsequently again fell to the Crown, 
and was dismantled by Cromwell; and is now held 
by the Earl of Clarendon, under a grant from 
Charles II. 

In July, 1575, was given an extravagant and costly 
entertainment to Queen Elizabeth, the full particulars 
of which will be found in the pages of Sir Walter 
Scott. What we nave to detail will form an apt pen- 
dant to the same history, and form no indifferent in- 
troduction to the tragic fate of Amy Robsart, and will 
be found to be equally true. 


THE FATAL DUEL. 


TUE LEGEND. 

On one of the later days of Elizabeth’s stay at 
Kenilworth, a grand banquet had been given, followed 
by a curious masque—or rather masquerade, after a 
fashion much in vogue abroad—and a kind of panto- 
mime, that had given to the queen great satisfaction; 
for something graceful, elegant, picturesque, arising 
from the costumes, dancing and music, formed an 
agreeable contrast with the rougher English hobby- 
horse sports, and its coarser mimicry, with which the 





Queen on her arrival, had been entertained upon grand 
scale. 

The Queen had retired to her apartments, in that 
more magnificent wing of the palace appointed to 
her. Dudley and the higher nobles of her train, to- 
gether with the ladies of the court, were as yet, in 
attendance upon her, beguiling the last hour or twain 
of the lingering day with all the wit, small talk, scan- 


-|dal, and euphuism, which the taste, learning and 


pedantry of the age could gather for the amusement 
of this royal lioness. Let us leave them to their di- 
version, and join a gay and laughing group—that of 
the maskers aad actors, who are assembled in a large 
und handsome chamber, and situated in quite a dis- 
tinct and remoter part of the castle—the still open 
windows looking out over the tilting-ground—the sil. 
very and sluggish moat, and the beautiful undulating 
country, bathed in the incomparable lovelines of a 
July night, with a large, lustrous moon, shining-in the 
heavens, and star upon star lighting the majestic arch 
spread out above. 

Moonlight and starlight fought with the rich lamps 
lighted in the chambers, and almost extinguished the 
torches hurrying to and fro, or remaining stationary 
in the court-yards: so that in fact, from battlements 
to basements, within and without, the whole edifice 
was one blaze of light; and the gay group we now 
introduce to the reader, enjoyed the mingled radiance 
which was showered upon them in that chamber, 
whose elegance, costly furniture, hangings, tapestries 
and the like, were only second to the luxury which 
always distinguished the lodging of the prodigal 
Earl himself. A profusion of gold and silver vessels 
glittered on the table, and the convives were enjoying 
their wine after the festival. 

They were in their motley costume—a merry group 
—the originals of the modern Carlo Buffone, of Seara- 
mouch, of Arlequin, of Polichinelle, with his double 
hump; of the Doctor; of Seapin, the Mercury of a 
later day; with names, titles, dresses, attributes, in- 
definite and innumerable. There they sat, lounged or 
leaned—laughing chatting, carving venison pasties, or 
clinking together long Venetian glasses filled with 
sparkling wine, and complimenting the host who gave 
the feast. 

“fam glad you liked the diversion which It ventured 
to put before her Majesty !” said one, clad in the cos- 
tume of the early pantaloson—that is to say, in light- 
colored, tight-fitting garments, with along flowing 
robe, like the modern dressing gown, of rich Genoese 
velvet, thrown over all. His pointed and twisted 
moustache, peaked beard, his swarthy skin, black hair, 
rendered remarkable by the sinister and sarcastic 
gleam lighting up his evil looks denoted some devilish 
peculiarity about the man, which his antecedents and 
subsequent career did not belie. This was Richard 
Varney, the gentleman in waiting, and constant at- 
tendant of Dudley, Earl of Leicester. At present, he 
was relaxing, amusing Ais guests, and explaining 
something of the curious entertainment he had ven- 
tured to introduce. 

In a lounging attitude, half-seated at the end of the 
table, with an aspect intending to denote utter care- 
lessness—but with his hands, his heart, and his whole 
being, listening, watching, following Varney—was a 
young man, dressed ina looser fancy costume, that of 
Arlequino (not the dress with which we are familiar), 
and who had shown, on his initiation in the part, an 
eagerness and aptitude, which, while it facilitated Var- 
ney’s efforts, pleased and gratified him. This young 
man still wore over the pewdered face his demi-mask, 
and through the eye-holes glared and gleamed the 
fire of his burning orbs. As he had quaffed something 
greedily of the ruddy wine, those who wondered at 
him satisfied themselves as to the cause. The others 
wore the fanciful costumes apportioned to their parts. 

* When I was in Italy,” he said, with that cosmo- 
pite andeasy air belonging only to your traveller, I 
became acquainted with as gay a fellow, per Bacco, as 
ever crushed a cup of sack or a runlet of canary. A 
little wild, ?fegs! for Peter Aretine was no saint—.” 

“ Only the greater sinner !” suddenly said a hasty 
voice. It was that of the Arlequino. It produced a 
laugh and a start. 

“Oh, as to that, our Pietro was not scrupulous !” 
replied Varney with a sneer. 
sketched with a free hand, wrote still freer verses, 
satirized his friends, and made lampoons on our holy 
father, the Pope, was not likely to care much for the 
virtues.” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Arlequino, sardonically, “ the 
man who passed his life in writing a devil’s horn-book, 
and in depicting the royal road to vice, must have 
held the moralities in light esteem.” 

“Pooh, pooh !” scoffed Varney, loftily ; “you’re too 
straight laced. Come, iet us drink, and let the canni- 
kin clink! ho! ho!” he earolled, as the jugs and ves- 


waiting. 











learnt this pretty idea————” 


“In fact, a man who} 


“Of a mask ?” inquired a cavalier who had taken a 
part. 

“You say it, signor,” replied Varney with an as- 
sumed loftiness. “That is, we call it a masque, or 
masquerade ; they call it a pantomine—that implies 
much,” 

“Tragedy or comedy, so please Pica ?” demanded 
the Arlequino, emptying his glass, and his eyes glowing 
like carbuncles. 

“Dost thou observe Piers Clopton here, Wayland 
Smith, or rather, Dick Bilbo ?” whispered one, in the 
ear of another; and by descending from ‘he mock- 
heroic stilts to which their parts had lifted them, be- 
coming, in that degree the more natural ; and, as he 
whispered, nodding towards him we have indicated as 
being the Arlequino, “Dost see how he has been 
quatting, till, by hoop and handle, he’ll be as drank 
as the welkin, and see more than the moon and the 
nine stars,” 

“ Never fear, Wat Raff,” replied Wayland Smith, 
known then (being in hiding, and under a cloud as it 
were) by the cognomen of Dick Bilbo. ‘Never fear 
if Piers grow frantic, there will be method in his mad- 
ness, as Will Shakspere hath it. I know a little of 
the matter, man, and do thou look on and listen, and 
get thee thy Spanish blade too. I have belted on 
mine, thou seest !” 

- “ Why what a murrain mean’st thou?” asked Wat 
uff, 

“I mean whatI mean,” replied the other stolidly. 
“Thou wilt see as pretty a bit of play played out as 
ever thou sawest performed at the Globe, where the 
actors die on the stage, and the lookers-on shriek in 
fear and howl in woe.” 

“1 do not know, i’faith !” grumbled Ruff, in per- 
plexity. 

“Nor does it signify,” again broke in Wayland 
Smith, his shrewd, sharp face lighted up by the ceruse 
and the rouge he had painted himself with, as the 
Carlo Buffone, the quaint dress of whom he yet wore. 
“Drink thy wine, empty thy cup; look at thy gossips, 
Gil Avon, Mike Arden, and the rest. They listen, 
they know nothing, but they drink. Do thou so like- 
wise !” and he turned away, evidently interested, and 
that deeply, in the discussion provoked between Rich- 
ard Varney and Piers Clopton. 

“You said—pardon me, I did not hear!” Varney 
spoke, addressing himself tothe latter mentioned 
person. 

“Twas asking whether your pantomime implied 
tragedy or comedy, for I confess to having heard some- 
thing of this entertainment.” 

“It happens to be a significant vehicle for conyvey- 
ing biting truths to an individual, or to a multitude; 
and sometimes it is really one and both !” 

“Pray you enlighten us a little more!” said Piers 
Clopton. 

“It was at the time of the carnival at Rome, whither 
[had gone with my friend Aretine. Ah! what a wild 
deboshed dog it was!” and Varney, with alaugh and 
shake of the head, wore that vile and animal expres- 
sion of licentiousness, with which he plunged into the 
Caprean temptations of the capital. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Piers, “ your Italian manners are 
tolerably free.” 

“Oh, I have been under other skies than those of 
Italy—skies with a tropic heat in them which makes 
the blood boil and seethe. It is not exactly the best 
school tor morals extant—I mean traveling. Ah ! 
plague on’t!” he added, with ashrug, “I had my 
morals terribly warped, I own.” 

“ You are candid,” sneered Arlequin. “ Are you not 
doing yourself an injustice ? At least we should spare 
ourselves.” o 

“Oh, as to that,” said Varney, “ candour is my 
virtue or my vice, and I make no hesitation in -con- 
fessing it.” 

“ Hum!” muttered Arlequin; “the ‘Pantaloon’ may 
be a gullible part enough.” : 

“ Aha!” laughed Varney; “but he who plays.it— 
to play it well—cannot be quite a fool,eh? That’s 
what you would say, is it not ?” 

Those who had been listening had also been drink- 
ing; and those who had not been listening—and there 
were exceptions, for excepting that the dialogue bears 
upon what is to follow, it must be admitted not to be 
excessively brilliant—had been drinking doubly;.so 
that there was « fair moiety in astate of high jollity— 
not to say, inebriation; and at the moment Varney 
was paying himself a compliment, they broke out into 
an uproarious catch, which, reaching the court-yard, 
drew a group of listeners—serving-men and half-tipsy 





sels were borne round by an attendant or page-in- 


“ But, by the brows of Lindabrides, you are right 
enough. Ah! Aretine was the man fora beaker, and y 
a bona-roba; and, as I was saying, it w-« f-om him, I\hint to go to the battery and eat afresh, and drink fat 
Warwick le, provoked the appetiteanew, They dis- 


attendants—and who, beginning to applaud vocifer- 
‘ously, commenced also to join in it, when Varney 
hastily ran to the window. 
1 “Quiet, there,without!” do you hear, with your bay- 
\ing? or I'll have you taste the dog-whips in the keeper’s 
lodge! Get to the buttery-hatch. Eat and drink, 
and choke, if you will !” he snarled; “ but, if I hear 
you croaking, I’ll order out the guard !” 

Varney was all-powerful; and this they knew. The 
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appeared, and Varney resumed his place at the table, 


saying: 

K Proceed with Piers’s catch—we’ll have the glee- 
men, an’ you will. Zookers! cannot a soldier and a 
gentleman have his carol, but these screech-owls must 
cog their wheels in the strappard? Faith ! that went 
fairly off. Some wine, d’ye hear, you urchin ?—some 
canary. Ifthe Queen should hear—marry , and be 
hanged! she loves a varol herself-——” 

“ But,” persisted Piers Clopton, “ we are wandering 
from the subject.” 

“Aha, Sir Arlequino! you seem to have changed 
your wand with your temper!” exclaimed Varney, 
with that transition of mood which is peculiar to him 
who, like Cassio, has but weak brains for drinking. 
Now, Varney had a brain as thick and impregnable as 
@ wall, but not more. So, consequently, the wall being 
breached, Nag | was becoming quarrelsome, and 
—s in Arlequin’s tone had already irritated 








“ My temper!” exclaimed Piers, with a quick move- 
ment. 

“I spoke!” said Varney. “ Paucas palabras! 
as the say in Spain, do you re-echomy words? But, 
hallo! lam losing my temper, I think! Pray you, 
will you remove your mask ?” he asked, recovering his 
equilibrium. 

“Do you not know me then?” asked the Arlequin, 
in turn, but not moving. 

“T think—I am not sure—I have heard the voice;” 
and Vernay, drawing his hand across his brow, seem- 
ed to be gathering his faculties together,and to succeed 
in doing so, with a facility peculiar to an old toper. 

“ Ah, ’tis possible!” returned Piers; “but as you 
have entertained us with a pantomime, in which 
a comedy are only talked of but not in- 
troduced, I will give you,in turn, a recital, which, 
beginning in comedy, will probably end——” 

“ What, is it not ended, then ?” asked Varney,with 
a stare. 

“In tragedy! Not ended as yet—it is not ended 
yet !” repeated Piers Clopton, who had finished his 
sentence first, and replied to the interruption after- 
wards, a little to the embarrassment of Varney. 

“Come, gallants—come, gentles and friends, fill up ! 
By my hand, this promises to be good sport!” cried 

arney. “ And as we have more wine to discuss,and 
plenty of light to drink it by,it is a pity to let it spoil 

e are listening,” he said, addressing Piers Clopton; 
“and I am all attention.” 

But, for a brief instant, there was a dead, dumb 
silence. The Arlequino had fallen into a reverie—a 
strange and ebsorbed mood of thinking. There fell 
over his beard, beneath his mask, two round crystal 
drops; and while his breast heaved, as if some re- 
strained emotion, a long, half-suppressed shiver ran 
preety every limb. The maskers had drawn closer 
round the table, and felt for a moment oppressed by 
the silence. The warm, heated atmosphere bore into 
the chamber, along with a passing breeze, the rich 
—_— of the mown meadows, which lay far beyond, 

ike a grass carpet spread out in the soft, silent light, 
falling as falls a still rain. 

While full and broadly in at the open casements the 
whole glory of the moon and stars were streaming, 
the lamps at the farther and deeper extremity had 
been flickering and going oui one by one, so that 
there was a wonderful contrast of light and shade. 
In a space, for instance, as white as the whitest mar- 
ble—a huge and solid block—stood the tigure of Piers 
Clopton, or Arlequino, black asif he had been carved 
in ebony, and as still. His back was turned to the 
window. : 

On the other hand, as if he had been carved out of 
a fantastically-colored stone, and as if fixed on a back- 
= of black marble—a huge and solid slab, as 

lack as an Egyptian night, or the heart of a closed 
sarcopbagus—stood Richard Varney. His hand was 
on his hip, another rested on the table. His face was 
turned to the moonlit windows, and could be seen. 

The white teeth gleaming through the black beard 
—the sardonic and swarthy face—the glittering orbs 
—the mocking smile, the evil, the guile, the false- 
hood, the wicked nature of the man, so incarnate, so 
audaciously developed, so to speak—were all visible 
to the fervid orbs, flashing with unearthy lustre 
through the Arlequino’s mask. Still the long, heavy 
silence continued. 

A strangely low, long, wailing moan of awful pain 
—of deadly agony—of unutterable anguish, passed 

through the chamber, chilling every man who heard 
it,and making Varney start as if a spectre had 
touched him; as if the chill and freeziiix breath of 
death—of death, which both consoles and avenges—had 
been blown upon his face. 
turned, and looked forth. 
The moat, like a sleeping serpent, winding its shining | 
length—now in a curve, now straight, but circling’ 


the castle—lay in sivister repose, kissing the low, startled aspect. 


broad walk which divided it from the long tilting- | 
_ That moan must have come from its bank. 
felt its crushing appeal, its piteons weil. He 


| 


shivered in turn; but it was only the simple wail of|a 





lonly known 


the night wind, so he turned again and fronted 


Varney. 


which made Varney look suddenly grave,—* this is 
not the first harlequinade—that pantomime of tragedy 
and comedy—which has been acted within these walls, 
Master Varney !” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Varley. 
you that ?” 

“Oh! by report. Let me see—but it’s possible I 
may be mistaken. It—we will suppose—it was not 
here; but what occurred iv not the less the same.” 

“ Doubtless !” said Varrey, sipping his w-ne, his 
form and face being clearly seen, although in the 
shade (all the lamps Thad now expired); while of Clop- 
ton’s face, standing as he did in the moonlight, not a 
feature could be discovered. His voice, in consequence, 
made itself the more remarkable in its inflections. 

“At a noble castle, such as this, which had an 
Earl for its master,, somewhat like our Ear| of Leices- 
ter, and a master of the household, such as you are 
ourself——” 

“Such asIum myself, 
vague tone. “ Yes.” 

“Some such nasque or pantomime—a foreign im- 
portation, you see, as this has been—was got up by this 
ingenious master of the househoid, who had also been 
abroad,and picked up many clever ideas in his travels. 
Well,” continued Piers Clopton, in his measured voice, 
“among those who were to perform in some 
fantastic dance, representing the different quarters of the 

lobe 
ee Ah, yes !—a device !” said Varney, waving his hand 
witha majestic air. ‘ He was clever, that master of the 
household ——” 

* Among them was a young and beautiful girl, daugh- 
ter of a neighboring yeoman, who was as good as she 
was beautiful, and who had a part allotted to her i 

“In the device—in the dance ?” said Varney. 

“Tn the dance,” repeated Clopton. “ Well, during 
the evening, this master of the household, who was a man 
of taste, found that this young dame—Mistress Ah! 
her name escapes me.” 


* And how know 





nvr 


{murmured Varney, in a 











taste !” 
“ As you say. And he cast his evil thoughts on this 
young creature—— ” 
“ Ah !” and whether Varney sighed or breathed hard- 
ly could not be told. 
“« Well—but hark ! hush! listen !—do you hear that ?” 
The same low moan of travail and of anguish arose, and 
assed round the room, making every man suspend his 
eer and filling each with a deathly chill, as though it 


earthly pain. 

“It must be the wind,” said Varney, clenching his 
teeta, but his hair stirred, and his forehead was bathed 
in sweat. ‘‘ Proceed with your story,” he added toClop- 
ton, who stood mute. 

“This man was a man devoid of heart, devoid of feel- 
ing, devoid of all humanity. He had lived among men 
whose daily life was crime. He had destroyed homes, 
sacked households, sold their sons to slavery, and sacri- 
ficed their daughters to his passions. He was the un- 
scrupulous tool of his master’s vile pleasures, and, look- 
ing on this girl’s beauty, an idea worthy only of a fiend 
took possession of his brain x 

“Ab, the deuce!” said Varney, wineing: “to be so 
clever a man he needed not to bear a character of so 
emphatican order; buta figure of speech may be allowed. 
What was the result ?” he coolly asked. 

“ Ere the midnight passed away,” resumed Clopton, 
his voice deepening, ‘a deed which blackened the ho- 
rizon with its iniquitybad heen enacted. Drugged with 
a subtle opiate, the fair and helpless girl et car- 
ried away into the chamber of this demon; and when she 
crawled forth, it was with frothy lips—with blood on her 
hands, and blood on her mouth—with a brain all deli- 
rium—with a mind overthrown! She was led forth by 
his infernal agents, and left to wander away—away, she 
knew not whither; and none knew, for long after, the aw- 
ful cause of her absence, Lost, wholly acd solely, in 
body and in mind—a babobling idiot, an utter wreck— 
the victim of this measureless villain wandered one day 
to the old homestead, and was found the next morning 
moaning and shivering before the doors of those by 
whom she was beloved, and who were to avenge her !” 
“Ah!” breathed Varney, as if a sword had gone 
through him; “not dead, then?—not—but just the 
same 4 
“Notdead? Oh, no! but stili wandering 
“Oh! and she could not speak, then ?” hesitated the 
major-domo. 

“She coudd speak, but only in her dreamings; and 








” 








»” 





which is like a whisper in the ear of death. 
“ Known !—how long ?” demanded the other, with a 


“But a few days ago,” answered Arlequin. 

“ And you said it was two years ago—” 

“ But it was you who said so!” returned Clopton, with 
bitter laugh. 


t 
“This,” said he, abruptly, and with an emphasis}! 


‘No matter,” cried Varney; “he was a man of 


were the smothered cry of some one in the last throes of 


cold and chilling influence, giving 

a kind of feeling that made the blood creep and crawl 
though on the other hand, it made that. of the opponent 
hot, quick, and e 
developed in the character of Varney something so fierce 


“Did I? hum! It was long to keep a secret like 

hat ;” and Varney, pulling his moustache, let his evil- 

ooking face drop before the steady gaze of his inter- 

locutor. 

“What we did not know, we suspected. But still 

certa‘nty was lacking, do you see,” replied Piers. “It 

was known that she had gone with a relative to a festival 

—it was not known that this relative was decoyed—that 
she was drugged, and so destroyed — because such a pile 
of crime was not suspected by those who dreamt no evil. 

Tho mystery has since been cleared up. And now, 
how like you my masquerade—my pantomime of a co- 
medy eading in a tragedy ?” and Piers Clopton madea 
step back. 

“To endin one, did you not say ?” reiorted Varney, 
with his old sneer, and his evil look. 

“The amendment is good,” was Pier’s Clopton’s quiet 
response, “ for as this is only the beginning of the end, 
it is too early as yet to anticipate. You or |——” 

“ How now!” exclaimed Varney, retreating. ‘Did you 
say You or [?, and as if there lay a personal reference 
in the words.” 

“T must say that you have paid great attention to my 
words, but you have not given me anopinion as to the 
merits of the recital.” 

“The recital proves,” replied Varney, with great cool- 
ness, “that you have learnt your part very well, and 
would make an excellent player.” 

“ Phere is a play afoot now,” said Piers Clopton, “ and 
here’s the stage. Without having anticipated it, you are 
becoming an actor yourself—and have a principal part 
to play.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Varney, ‘“‘and I was not 
aware it. That’s amusing enough, is it not ?” 

« If you see it so, it cannot be denied. ‘Still, to make 
one in a tragedy, and the more so, when you don’t clear- 
ly know the result, proves one thing i 

“ And what is that, if you please?” asked Varney, 
icily. 

Phat conscience must be sleeping within you, or that 
you have a capacity for compassing crime, without com- 
prehending that there is a responsibility attached to it, 
which may involve your life.” 

Varney drew his hand across his brow. It was cover- 
ed with acold sweat. The maskers by degrees interest- 
ed in the recital, in the attitude of the two men, which 
had become menacing—warmed with wine, and their 
passions all aroused, some by sympathy, and others by 
anger, felt that the tale had a personal reference; and 
now wholly forgetting the inviting smiles of the wine, 
that flushed in every vein of the erystal goblets, awaited 
with some impatience the result of a quickly-growing 
quarrel]. 

“ It seems to me that you have an intention of imply- 
ing, tbat I have some knowledge of the pretty fable you 
have been telling,” said Varney, after a pause becoming 
resolute. 

“ You think it pretty only ?” asked Clopton. 

“And of a piece with the teller,” replied Varney, bit- 
terly; ‘and, by the way, I remark something of a cor- 
responding change 7 

“Indeed! And as how, and in what way ?” demanded 
Clopton. 

‘“*T say you have changed your wand——” 

“In fact, into a sword,” cried the other, drawing it. 
“Lo! it is in my hand !” and it leaped, a thing, hungry- 
looking snake of steel, into the light. “It is an excel- 
lent weapon ; you have one, let it touch mine, and see 
how quick the flash and the spark will kindle. Come, 
dog! Iam Piers Clopton! you are Richard Varney! 
and she—she, whom you destroyed—was Alice Charlecot, 
my pure, undefiled flower, till her evil angel brought her 
here; till her fate put her into the hands of a demon; till 
an eclipse of shame and ruin fell over her, and she bowed 
her head to the earth, never to lift it more.” 

“So, so!” and Varney’s overcharged bosom vented a 
hissing, viperous breath between his clenched and grat- 
ing teeth; and with a rapid and almost simultaneous ac- 
tion, he drew his own sword, and stood on the defensive. 
The white and gleaming moonlight falling upon those 
fantastic costumes, and the painted faces, gave something 
of a wild and mocking aspect to the scene at this mo- 
ment, which heightened the stern horror of the reality. 
By a kind of instinct the group had now broken itself 
into two divisions, and almost noiselessly attached them- 
selves on the side of Varney and of Clopton. The severe 
edicts of the Queen, the unpardonable audacity of the 
act—which made it little short of treason to draw a 
sword near the royal person—were alike unheeded and for- 
gotten. There was a wrong so vast and so atrocious to 
avenge, and the moment had been cho en as by a fatal 
prescience, that not one for a single instant thought of 
interfering. The perils of doing so, to any one who 
looked on the face of Piers Clopton, and at bis fiery 








Piers Clopton started too, |then—ah ! what a tremendous revelation was hers, and/glance, were so evident, that the prudence of non-inter- 
replied Piers Clopton, in that tone|vention was easily understood; and now the thin, hungry 


blades were grinding against each other. 
At that sound, so exciting and so significant, so full of 
to the spectators a 


r,—at that sound there seemed to bp 
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bad, and utterly malignant, something so villainous 
and = that the lookers-on instinctively shrank in 
mingled dread and loathing from him; while Piers] p_ ee s ae a nae 
Clopton, cool, determined, ae desperate, kept forcing By Many Cuon. . ee te niet 
him to retreat, step by step, until Varney began to a a 

find that he must change his tactics, if he would not | 

be spitted like a lark. 

He had gathered up the ample and flowing skirts of 
his long outer dress, which was wound round the left 
arm; but this bemg an incumbrance, he seized the 
opportunity of a moment’s breathing time to divest 
himself of it; and his long limbs, cased up in the 
tight-fitting doublet and hose of his masquerade dress, 
enabled him, by agility and skill, to resume the ac 
vantages he physically possessed, so that he now be- 
gan to attack in turn,and Piers found himself severely 
pressed. 

Crashing and grinding, blade against blade—each 
of which now began to wear the ruddy marks of the 
fight—while the sparks leaped from the cracking 
steel; panting now for breath, eager for blood; 
stamping and plunging, retreating and parrying, the 
combatants did not as yet appear to have any de-|yseful to him—almost necessary, as it seems—and yet 
cided advantage over each other; but, all at once, an|he feels it would have been better for him to be alone 
unexpected event turned the scale, and decided the|here, now that his daughter is coming home—his only 
fate of the fray, terminating It Ina manner at once) daughter and heiress. Doubly this thought oppresses 
ghastly and tragic, and showing how blind that judg-|him when he remembers how, in another year, she is 
ment is that looks for retribution at the hands of man.|to be mistress of the splendid home which had been 

Like a spectre, beautiful, but deadly pale, with that] his father’s and which would have been his but for the 
onan beauty we attach to what is feeble, brittle, re-| birth of this nephew, who is soon to be his darling’s 
sistless ; beautiful, and clad in the grotesque and now| husband. ‘True, it was he himself who won the baro- 


torn and tattered garments of that horrible mask] netcy in that long time of war through which his head 
which had made the earth reel beneath her feet—] and hand had done so much in England’s service; but 


which had eclipsed the solemn expanse, stretching|his eldest brother’s son must inherit] it 
with such a majestic and generous amplitude above—|as he inherited from his father the grand old abbey 
which had cast the outer darkness of despair, and af-| which even yet Sir Victor likes to speak of as home. 
terwards shrouded her senses in the oblivion of luna-|'The quict, handsome face of the young man has 
cy,—like some such spectre as the reader can form for again been raised from his copying, when a carriage 
himself—the creature glided in, shone in the moon-] rolls past the unshuttered window; and when it stops 
light, and stood between the fierce, hot-blooded men] q girl springs from it, in the silvery moonlight, and 
and the smoking swords, for both were wounded— laughs out her joy at being home, with jen bright 
passed between them--when,at the instant the sword] music as the old house has not echoed since this girl 
of Clopton pierced the breast of the unfortunate crea-| left it, eight years before. 

ture, while that of the assassin Varney, who saw his} « My first glimpse was the brightest and best of all, 
advantage, and did not hesitate to avail himself of it,| papa,” she says, as she enters the library, with her 
glided through the heart of Piers Clopton, and that|hands clasped round her father’s arm. “I saw the 
with such force, that the ‘guard was heard to strike} dear old room through the uncurtained window—as, 
hollowly upon his breast. Alice had sunk with a sob} of course, you meant me to do. I saw everything look 
and a sigh, saying, as she smiled upon him with the] exactly as it has looked in my happiest dreams. I saw 
serenity of one transformed into an angel, “Thanks, | you at the window watching for me, and I fancied—” 


(From the Christmas Number of London Society.) 


“HE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 





It is not usual for the quick, dark eyes of Sir Victor 
Luhorne to wear the puzzled look that they are wear- 
ing now; still less usual isit for the old baronet to be 
harboring in his mind, a restless and uncomfortable 
doubt regarding his own wisdom and foresight. True, 
the doubt is but a vague one, yet it oppresses him 
none the less heavily and disagreeably for all that.§ 

“ You seem slower than usual, Foster. Do the con- 
tractions puzzle you ?” 

“Very much they puzzle me to-night, sir; but I 
shall manage to decipher them in time.” 

The face the young man bends above the writing 
page is a lace which any one might like to look upon, 
yet Sir Victor turns his eyes from it hurriedly, and 
walks down the room. 

This young secretary of his has become strangely 


. 


from him, — 


It would be safer, safer far. A young, romantic girl, 
with all her mother’s proud indifference to wealth, 
and all her father’s admiration of intellect. But she 
is a good child,” adds Sir Victor soothingly to himself 
as he re-enters the library, where the young secretar 
sits engrossed in his copying, “agood, obedient child, 
and Victor will be over soon. Besides that, she knows 
full well what is due from a daughter of mine and the 
future Lady Luhorne. 

“ Foster,” he says aloud, as he takes his own chair 
at the fire, “just write a letter for me, will you, to 
Victor Luhorne, Esq., Chine Abbey, Cheshire? Say I 
believe this is to be the time he fixed for his return to 
England, and therefore we are expecting him on his 
promised visit here. Say my daughter has returned 
from Italy,and I think it high time the cousins renew~ 
ed the intercourse which has for so long been person- 
ally suspended.” 

“Tt that all, Sir? I have written it.” 

The baronet’s eyes are upon the fire still, but his 
voice catches a little of the pleasant brightness of the 
voice which questions him. 

“That is all. Mr. Luhorne will understand the 
rest. He’ll need no hastening when he hears that my 
daughter has returned. But he may not be in Eng- 
land yet, so write on the outside, ‘Not to be forwarded.” 
There is no occasion for the letter to be sent from 
England, but I fancy he will be home now. I hope 
so. For the last two years he has been in Africa, ex- 
ploring—a wild chimera that was; but as he has 
wealth, and liesure and energy, he may as well in- 
dulge in his hobby while he is free.” 

No question yet. 

‘But why should he question me?’ the baronet 
argues with himself. “ What is all to him that he 
should afford me the opportunity of telling him our 
private affairs? Still they had better be told.” 

“You have grown to be so thoroughly a part of m 
household, Foster,” he continues, looking kindly, if 
keenly, into the young man’s face, “that I may tell 
you what is yet only known to ourselves. For many 
years there has been an engagement between my 
nephew—a young man still, though now the head of 
our house—and my daughter, and is to be ratified as 
soon as she is eighteen, when according to the terms 
of my will she comes of age. By this union, you see, 
the old estate which has belonged to our family for 
five hundred years, will revert, as it were, to my 
branch, without departing from its lawful inheritor, 
and my daughter will share the title of which I am so 





Piers! thanks! It is the kindest service !”—and was|" «(lare, this is my secretary, Mr. Foster. Foster, 
dead ere the words were spoken. Miss Luhorne.” 


Piers fell in a limp and hideous heap before her,the The young man bows, but Sir Victor’s daughter 


blood spouting and raining from Sis bosom down his) offers him her hand with a certain grave and simple > 


dress, and forming a pool upon the floor. He stretch-| courtesy which is natural to her, and in no part the 
ed forth his arms, as if to embrace her, murmured the| result of her foreign education. She has detected from 
name of “ Alice,” united to a blessing, and he, too,|her father’s introduction that this gentleman is a de- 
was instantaneously dead. : pendant in the house, and as such Clara Luhorne re- 
Varney, with his baleful smile, leaned over the col- cognizes instinctively the claim he has upon her 
lapsed forms, and quietly wiped his reeking sword. | courtesy. 
One of the masquers had knelt beside Piers,and lifted This evening at the Roveries is one to be remem- 
up the blanched and drooping head, which, with the| bered through a whole life. For the father, because 
= of death replacing, under his paint, the ruddy] he has his daughter back with him once more; for the 
ues of life, formed a sight more than usually] child, because she is home again. And for Allan Fos- 
— ; : _ | ter too, although, as soon as his absence is allowable, 
Another knelt to lift up the placid form of Alice.|he leaves the father and daughter together in their 
The face, with its advancing rigidity and stony pallor happy reunion, and returns to bis work. He has 
was beautiful yet, but it was beauty calculated to} scarcely glanced at Clara through the lingering dinner; 
strike one with terror and trembling. The dreadful has scarcely once addressed her; and now she watches 
masquerade here ended with death in all its horrors, | his receding figure, with her brows drawn a little. 
overshadowing them with blood and gaping wounds; ad Is he copying your MS., papa—the great book on 
the slain girl, fallen by the hands of her lover,and whol the war? Sometimes, do you know, | have been vain 
appeared to have given welcome to the eternal sleep| enough to fancy you might give me that task. Mather 
that visted her in such a grim and appalling guise;| dear, can he bestow as much care upon it as I would 
the assassinated man himself, stark and still in his! have done 2” 
hideous robings—the terror-stricken witnesses of the| She is sitting close beside him and he bends to kiss 
act gathered round, frozen with fear—all made that} her with an infinite tenderness. 
chamber, with its relics of the feasting—the red wine] «Nevermind him, pet. He will only be here until 
and the red blood poured around—a mere shambles, a| his task is finished. He can receive only courtesy and 
charnel—cenverted it in an instant from a scene of| attention in this house; and beyond that he looks for 
revelry and feasting, into the presence-chamber of| nothing but quiet.” 
death. : eZ Clare wonders a little at her father’s quick, decided 
“Tt is over—all over!” whispered Varney, hoarsely.| words; wonders whether he fears, or fancies, that her 
“Ay, the murder is consumated !” said another, )comiug will hinder this work on which for years his 
darting a — look at Varney, who met it with| heart has been set. 
his bitter, bad smile. “T wish you could have done the copying for me, 
“Take care, sir, what you say,” he muttered, “ and| dear,” he adds, with a change of tone that is almost 
ve advised by me to hold your peace.” pathetic in its earnestness. “It would have spared 
And so the end was indeed come; but by the adroit|me doubt and harass; but it would haae taken mea 
lying of Varney, who gave another coloring to the 
deed, and by the influence of Leicester, the Queen’s] and.” 
wrath was appeased, and Varney lived to commit 
other acts of wickedness, tilla jife of crime was ex 
piated by a death only too well merited. 


“ And can Mr. Foster do it without any teaching at 
all?” 

* Of course not, of course not,” the baronet answers 
almost sharply; “but men are quicker at that sort of 
thing than women are.” 

“ And more patient, papa ?” 

He glances at her with swift scrutiny. 
guessed already at Foster’s patienee, or his skill ? And 
then she goes, and he paces to and fro, muttering to 
himself in his vexation: 





A pressMakER has been summoned before the Shef- 
field, England, magistrates tor spreadiog scarlatina. An ont- 
break of scarlatina inthe Wortley Union caused the autboritie. 
to make i: quiries,and they found it had arisen from a dresss given 
to the defendant to repair. Defendant’s children were ill with 
scariatina at the time she returned the dress to the owner, whose 
children were almost immediately attacke3. Two of them died, 
and the disease became very bad in the neighborhood. The de- 
fendant was fined in a mitigated penalty and costs. 





I dread the thought of losing him? If he were gone ! 


year at least to teach a child like you to read my short 


“Why has he made hinself so necessary to me that 


proud,” 
No answer. Foster is leisurely sealing his letter, 
gazing indifferently down upon the Luhorne arms em- 
lazoned in vermillion on the envelope. ; 

“Foster, when may I promise my manuscript. 
it be completed by—at any rate the end of May.” 
“Hardly Sir Victor. I cannot promise any greater 
progress than I am making now as I devote all my 
time to it. It would be safer for you to say the en 
of June.” 
“Very well. Of course I shall be glad when it is 
finished,though I shall miss you from your post then.” 
Lhe baronet says this with an effort, perhaps be- 
cause he is trying to think to wish a matter of duty, 
perhaps he is trying to think the matter of duty his 
wish. 
“What do you think to do after you leave the 
Roveries ?” 
“TJ intend to try for similar employment elsewhere, 
Sir Victor; but I do not need to think of it until the 
time comes.” 
“Remember always Foster,” says the baronet,meet- 
ing almost wistfully the grave, handsome eyes which 
he has grown so strangely fond of meeting in his soli- 
tary rooms, “ that whatever writing I have which you 
can do for me, I shall like you to do, especially when 
—when my danghter has left me again in solitude.” 

The young man thanks him with a quietness which 
has a touch of pride in it, then continues his writing» 
and Sir Victor says no more. 
Il. 


Clare is out among her flowers, singing to herself 
in the brightness sf the morning sunshine. She has @ 
half-blown gloire de Digon ready for her father’s but- 
tonhole, and now she wants only aspray of jasmine to 
complete a dainty boquet for the breakfast table. 

“ Clare, come in, pet. Breakfast is waiting, and so 
am J. Besides, I have a letter to show you.’ 
| She comes in through the window, and puts her 
basket down upon a chair, then she fastens the rose in 
her father’s coat. 

“T have plenty of time, papa. See, Mr. Foster is 
not down yet, and he is never late.” 

“ Not down ! Why, he breakfasted an hour ago, pet. 
|He is working away now as if he had never left his 
| desk since last night.” 
| Clare’s head droops a little lower over the rose. Her 


Can 





Has sie| fingers are less deft than usual; but Sir Victor is pa- 


\tient enough—he likes to have her there so close he- 
side him. 
“ You don’t ask for the letter, dear. Here it is.” 
“Tell me of it, papa. It will be better than read- 
ing .” ‘ 
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As she speaks, Clare takes her place at the'her home a home, too, to the young man, who has|trying to make my life happy here. If her beauty 


table, leaving the flowers upon the chair; those 


chosen flowers which were to have brightened andj|them. 


beautitied this meal. 

“No, you must read it; for a more satisfactory let- 
ter Victor could not have written. He is in England 
now, and hopes to see us in a few days’ time. He 
says so much of you, pet, that the least you can do 
will be to read his loving words.” 

Because her father holds the letter toward her, 
Clare takes it. 

“Any day he may be here now,” Sir Victor says, as 
he sits opposite his daughter, heedless of the vacant 
place between them, “I wish my book were finished, 
though it must be no drawback to Victor’s pleasure. 
If he has your socicty, he will not object to losing 
mine occasionally.” 

Clare is bending over her cousin’s letter, yet all she 
clearly sees there, even now, is her own name repeated 
again and again, and the one at the close, “ Victor 
Luhorne.” For all the seventeen years of her life 
these two words have been good for her to hear or see 
—~until now. 

“The change will be pleasant for you, pet,” her 
father adds, “and do you good. You have been too 
long alone here with two such studious fogies as Fos 
ter and me.” 

The bright pink rises slowly and shyly in the girl’s 
cheeks. She leans a little lower over the open page; 
but there grows no meaning in the words even yet. 

“ Victor cannot, at any rate, arrive this morning,” 
continues the baronet, “so we need not give up our 
ride. I am anxious not to give up my investigations 
at the quarries. It would disappoint Foster, too, who 
so seldom allows himself an hour’s holiday. May I 
tell him you will look in and summon him when you 
are ready? ‘That will prevent his wasting any time.” 

Clare’s wistful eyes followed her father as he leaves 
the room, then wanders beyond the open window, out 
among the sunlit leaves But the brightness there is 
not what it was before that letter came, on which her 
hands are idly lying now to hide the loving confident 
words. F 

Her morning tasks are over, and in her habit and 
hat she enters the shadowy library to summon Mr. 
Foster. 

“Please to 
ready.” 

He is standing at the table, sorting the pages he has 
already written, and he only glances up for an instant 
as he answers her. 

“T am not going, thank you, Miss Luhorne.” 

Her eyes are grave in their questioning, though his 
do not meet them. “Why is this? Do not say 
again that you zannot spare the time. Surely the old 
reason is not potent to-day ?” 

“The old reason is doubly potent to-day, Miss Lu- 
horne. I will take no leisure now until my work is 
finished.” 

“Do you mean”—the girl’s face is whiter than usual 
~ but a restless light burns in her eyes—“ that you think 
we Want this work over which—which keeps you with 
us, Mr. Foster, because—my cousin is coming ?” 

He is standing very still beside the table now. She 
can see a litte of the stern, strong effort he is making 
to be calm. 

“Yes, I dothink so. Sir Victor is very anxious to 
be at liberty, and you yourself will feel the relief of 
my absence.” 

“ Never,” she cries, while her right hand goes out to 
meet his, almost wistfully. “The house will seem 
quite changed when you are gone. There is a kind of 
—of rest inthe very thought that you are here.” 

“But it is all unrest-and misery for me.” 

The hand she has offered him is clasped in his— 
close and tight—just for one moment, as the words 
rush from his lips; but almost before she has compre- 
hertded them he has turned away, that she may not 
read upon his face what it would be treachery in him 
to tell her. 

“ Now, Clare,” calls Sir Victor’s voice from the hall, 
“come, dear. Foster pleads business, so we must go 
aloue, afterall.” 

Clare leaves the room with a burning blush upon her 
cheeks. 

It 13 not quite two months since she came home, full 
of dazzling hopes, and now they have all merged in a 
quiet hopelessness which is like a pain. 

Through the long ride, her thoughts go back over 
those two months; and Sir Victor, through all his con- 
versation with his daughter, finds his thoughts wan- 
dering backwards, too, over the short span of time 


come now, Mr. Foster. We are 


}came in her behavior to Allan Foster. 


never been allowed to feel himself a stranger among 
But he recalls, too, that after a while a change 
Sometimes she 
took the old ready and sincere interest in his work, 
loitering with him over it, and even joining him in it, 
but at others she shunned the library, only entering it 
under the shelter of her father’s presence, and then 
sitting quite still, while the father at such times could 
hardly recognize his happy, radiant child. But, while 
he had remarked all this, the baronet fancied he had 
understood the reason of his daughter’s wayward, 
changealle moods, Victor’s coming would naturally 
now be inuch in her thoughts, and would make her 
grave and reticent at times. So the two months have 
passed, and the cousin, to whom Clare is betrothed, 
can never recall them. 


Tl. 


Sir Victor sits alone in his library, but the shaded 
lamp sheds little light except upon the desk be- 
fore the secretary’s empty chair. Sir Victor has been 
sitting there reading over the latest written pages, 
but now he has turned to the fire, and fallen deep in 
thought. Another letter from his nephew has fixed 
his arrival at The Roveries definitely for two weeks 
hence. By that time Sir Victor rejoices to think the 
book will be finished, and he and Clare will be aloue 
to welcome him. If Clare would only show a little 
more real gladness in the anticipation of Victor’s 
coming! If she would only look a little more like she 
looked on the night when she first came home ! 

“Father, father dear, let me sit here—with you.” 

It is the voice that has been recalling itself sadly to 
him in his solitude; and the face that leans against 
his shoulder is the face whose memory has been pain- 
ing him. 

“ Dear,” he answers, stroking her hair with wonder- 
ful tenderness, “where should you be so welcome as 
here with me? Shall I take the shade from Foster’s 
lamp ?” 

“Don’t mind, papa”—the pleading hands are 
clasped about his arm, the pleading eyes are raised to 
his—‘ I—I like the dusk. I want to talk to you a 
little, and we always like talking in the firelight,didn’t 
we? Papa, when will the book be ready ?” 

“* Why, my dear, you don’t mean to say that you 
need the lamp shaded to ask that ?” 

The father’s words are light enough, but his heart 
begins to fail him a little, too, as he listens to the 
struggle in his child’s voice, and sees the longing in 
her eyes. 

“It will be finished by the day Victor comes. Kest 
content with that, my pet.” 

“ An Victor comes—in two weeks’ time ?” 

“In two weeks’ time exactly, It will soon pass, 
pet; don’t he impatient.” 

“ Father, wasn’t it Victor himself who asked you to 
engage Mr. Foster ?” 

“Yes, dear; and very much indebted I am to him, 
though I shall be theroughly glad when Foster has 
finished and gone from here.” 

For oue moment Clare’s breath comes with a quick, 
sharp pain. “Father,” she whispers, “ will you come 
away for those two weeks—away from here—you and 
I only 2?” 

“ My dear,” he answers, in quick wonderment, “the 
thing is impossible. Don’t you see that if 1 could 
leave Foster alone at his work, I should not be so 
anxious for him to finish before Victor’s arrival ?” 

“Then, papa, will you take me away and leave me, 
and—and only fetch me home when Victor is come— 
is really here ?” : 

Sir Victor raises the white face, and gazes stead- 
fastly down into the feverish eyes. But his words are 
grave to sternness, 

“My child, can you have been—even for one hour 
—untrue to yourself; untrue to me; un.rue to 
Victor ?” 

The girl’s brave, gentle answer is but half uttered, 
when the door is opened, and Sir Victor’s Secretary 
walks quietly towards his desk. 

“No more writing to-night, Foster,” the Baronet 
says in an unusual tone of quick authority. “But stay 
amoment. As you are here, I may as well tell you 
of my present arrangements. To-morrow morning 
Miss Luhorne and I leave the Roveries for a—for—for 
afew wecks. You have engaged to have your copy- 
ing completed in fourteen days, and I hope you will 
not fail in that engagement, though I shall not be 
here to refer to. I must leave it all to you; but you 
are so correct and careful that | have no hesitation in 
doing so. Iam sorry to—to be called away so sud- 





through which he has had his darling with him. He! 
recalls that doubt which had harrassed him uncom- 
fortably at first; and now that he knows Victor is| 
coming, he is surprised that it had ever power to hurt 
him. He recalls how, from the very first, Foster has 
kept aloof from his daughter; perhaps in consequence 
of what had been told him; perhaps in the fear of | 
trusting himself; perhaps only from being engrossed | 
in his work. He recalls how at first there has been no 
avoidance visible in Clare’s manner; on the contrary, 
in her happiness she has done all she could to make 





ae Foster; doubly sorry, becanse—” Sir Victor 
breaks off here, and finishes his speech with a change 
of tone. “I will write to you, and I myself may pos- 
sibly return before you leave. But my daughter will 
bid you good-by to night—now.” B 

Clare rises and moves towards him; slowly, as if 
awaking from a dream whose influence lingers round 
her still. Ter hand is held toward him, but unheed- 
ing it, he turns aside and addresses Sir Victor. 

“I cannot bid her good-by without telling her in 
your presence, Sir Victor, how much I thank her for 


and goodness have worked me misery instead of hap- 
piness, her will has had nothing to do with it, and [ 
would still thank her from | heart—now while your 
presence keeps me beyond the circle of your hearth, 
and shelters ber within it from the need of answering 
my vain and arrogant words. I must thank her, and 
tell her it is well that we should part, because my 
heart is breaking in its love for her.” 

“Are you mad? Do you forget to whom you 
speak ?” 

The old Baronet’s voice is harshly querulous; and 
one of his white and shaking hands lies on his daugh- 
ter’s shoulder with a heavy pressure. Allan thinks 
that in his tremulous anger, the old man needs the 
suppport. Clare thinks it is to keep her back. 

“No, Ido not forget,” the young man answers 
slowly, while his eyes—intent and questioning—seek 
Clare’s for the first time. “If I could have forgotten, I 
might have told her this at a time when you were not 
present to remind her whose daughter she is, and whose 
betrothed. No, I donot forget, though I have dared 
to tell her the pitiful story of my love.” 

His eyes are bright and eager now ; so dauntless 
that Sir Victor is a little bewildered as he meets them. 

“Go, my dear.” Sir Victor speaks low and swiftly 
in his intense, curbed excitement, and takes his hand 
quickly from the child’s shoulder. “ Why lengthen 
this scene? Go at once; and then you may leave us.” 

“Father,” she whispers, and her caressing fingers go 
up and Jock themselves about his neck, while her be- 
seechiug eyes seek his with a new light of happiness 
within their depths; ‘Father, I cannot say good-by to 
him now. Oh! father, have pity. Te'l him to stay. 
Tell him I love him. ‘Tell him to stay for my sake.” 

The tather’s rage is terrible to see or hear; all the 
more terrible from the fierce control he puts upon 
bimself. 

“ Hush, Sir Victor,” interrupts the young man quiet 
ly, as he turns his eyes from the girl’s pained and 
frightened face. “These words are surely needless. 
You have nothing to fear from my treachery, as you call 
it. Let me only ask one question of Miss Luhorne, and 
I will anger you by no other word to-night. Clare, I 
shall go away without ne. you again, and 
I will never think of you but as Mr. Luhorne’s wife, if 
—if you tell me that you will be so.” 

“ Never—never,” she answers, shrinking a little from 
her father as she speaks. “ I never can be Victor’s wife 
now that—I have known you. Father, don’t look so 
angry; dou’t turn from me. Why cannct we be happy 
—we three—as we have been? O father, listen to this 
one prayer. I am your only child.” 

_ My only child, as you truly say,” repeats the baro- 
net, with stern, cold emphasis. ‘ It is hard for a man’s 
wish and will to be scorned and thwarted by his only 
child. Leave us, Clare, or your want of love and grati- 
tude may wring from me words which can never be for- 
gotten.” 

She interrupts him to plead that Victor knew she had 
not voluntarily entered into any engagement with him, 
and that he would release her. But, uuheeding these 
words, the baronet turns to his secretary, and dirmisses 
him in proud, ungovernable anger, pointing to the door 
as he utters slowly the last words he is to speak to 
Allan Foster: 

“One thing I would have youremember. If you 
succeed in tempting my daughter to forget her duty to 
me and to my nephew, I shall at once, and without 
seruple, disinherit and disown here Unless you had 
treacherously set yourself to entrap arich man’s heiress, 
you would hardly have thought of a wife at all, except 
as an incumbrance to you in your present career ” 

The young man’s face is white as death, but no words 
fall from his lips. With a little sob of pain which checks 
her utterance at first, Clare asks him if this is true. 

“ Tf only I could know you poor and free,” he answers; 
‘in my s2lfishness I say it—:f only I had the right to 
show you my love, you should understand it, as I can 
never try or hope to make you understand it now.” 

“Then, Allan” —how sad in all its earnestness is the 
low voice that makes the promise—‘I1 will be your 
wife. My father is willing to give me in marriage 
elsewhere, so it is not that he cannot spare me. That 
marriage can never be now; and—andif on my birth- 
day you love me still as you love me to-night, come 
back for me. I will be ready then.” There is a quiet 
handshake between them; then SirVictor addresses 
his daughter: 

* You will decide as you choose, of course, but my 
decision, made to-night, will never change. On the 
day when you deliberately tell me it is your intentiou 
to be Foster’s wife, your name shail be taken from my 
will. No daughter of mine shall belong toa man who 
has acted with such cowardly deceit and treachery. 
Fool that I was to bring him here! Fool that Victor 
was to send him. 

Foster has left the room now, and the iather and 
daughter are alore. 

“Papa,” she pleads with wide and frightened eyes, 
“take back that vow. Could you send me from you 
forever bocause I choose him before Victor? Why 





not give me to the one I love? and I would be near 
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you, father; and-—and you like him; you have often| 
told meso, You never can send me away—me your 
only child! Take back that one vow, father; never 
mind the other. Let everything go to Victor, if 1 may 
= keep your love.” | 

ut the cry is only answered by a tremulous, wrath- 
ful repetition of the vow, and Clare sinks down and 
hides her face as the words are uttered. 

IV. 

It is the day before Clare’s birthday, and while the 
carriage is at the station waiting for the family solici- 
tor, Sir Victor speaks to his daughter for the first time 
on that subject which has never been mentioned by 
either since Allan Foster left the Roveries. 

“Before Burton comes,” he says, “I will give you 
another chance of telling me that your mind is chang- 
ed, Clare.” 

“My heart is not changed, father. It can never) 
change.” | 

“Then if you go to him to-morrow”—the baronet’s | 
words are slow and bitter beyond telling—“you go 
a penniless girl. Do you ever imagine what a burden 

ou will feel yourself upon him, and hew soon you will 
egin to repent most bitterly the day you left your 
old, luxurious life? Do you ever imagine how you 
will fret and chafe and repine in such a home as he 
can give you ?” 

“T have tried to think of everything, father. I 
think Allan works so hard that we need not be very 
poor. He never has written, but I believe he will 
come to-morrow.” 

Sir Victor turns his scornful face away. “He will 
drag you down to penury, then work on my weak love 
for you, to induce me to rescue you and help him. 
But it will be useless) Now make your decision, 
Clare. After to-day it will be too late.” 

“Thave decided never to be falseto Al'an, father. 
Oh! father let me send for him here. Let him just 
once plead with you himself. You used to listen to 
tim. How can our happy life together—yours and 
mine —be broken suddenly and miserably, as you have 
sail it shall ?” 

For a moment there flashes into his mind the dread 
of what his life must be without her, now that this 
year of close companionship has knit their hearts to- 
gether in so firm and true a love. But pride is) 
stronger than such memories, and he has not turned | 
when Mr. Burton is announced. 

For the whole afternoon Sir. Victor and his lawyer 
are closeted together, then Clare meets them at din- 
ner. It is a silent meal, yet when it is over she leaves 
the room unwillingly. She is sitting listlessly before 
the fire when the old lawyer enters. He has known 
her from her birth; and Clare listens, almost as she 
would listen to her father, when he begins to speak to 
her, with an unusual gravity in his kind, keen face. 

“You know, I believe, Miss Luhorne, of the change 
which I have been summoned here to make iu your 
father’s will,” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you assure me that you really understand Sir| 
Victor’s present will, drawn up and signed and wit- 
nessed, legal in every way? All the property which 
should be yours is bequeathed to your cousin Victor Lu- 
horne, of Chine Abbey. Do you know this, and that 
you ~ left literally without a penny of your father’s 
wea 

“T know,” she answers quietly; “I know it is to go 
from me.” 

“By why should it go from you? 
sorry already ?” 

‘“‘T am very sorry,” she answersslowly ; “very, very 
sorry, but I cannot change.” 

“Think again, Miss Clare,” he says, watching her 
intently. “Let me put the case before you in its 
practical aspect. I can show you the flimsiness of 
your own infatuation, and it is not too late to change 
even now.” 

“Tt is too late for me to change,” she answers simply 
“T have had a whole year to think one thought, and 
it is too firm a one to be shaken now.” 

“ At any rate I shall wait over to-morrow to see. 





Are you not 


she kneels beside the bed, but he can guess her anguish, 
when he hears her broken and beseeching words. 

“ Father, this is the last night, and it is so miserable 
for me. Can you really say that you will never see nor 
spoak to me again, if I marry Allan? Wout you call 
back those cruel words, father? How can you banish 
me? Think wht we have been to each other—we two 
—only we two—bound by such a holy tic. Can you 
break a link which God Himself has made? What is 
Victor, that he should come between and separate us ? 
Could a cousin have parted you and my mother years 
ago? Think of your love for her. And, father—in pity 
to me—think of her love for you.” 

“The cases are different,” Sir Victor answers, icily. 
“Do not name them together. Notone of all your race 
has acted as you are acting now. Never speak to me 
again, Clare, until you have resolved to obey me.” 

Alone again in darkness, after his child has left him, 
Sir Victor repeats to himself again and again that the 
morrow will make all right. “Even though Foster comes,” 
he adds in a whisper to himself ‘“Kven though he 
comes; and he may not come, for he has not written.” 
But in the morning Clare is gone. No wedding chime 
is pealing from the church across the park, but Sir Vie- 
tor knows that his daughter is married to Allan Foster 
that day. 

¥. 
Sir Victor sits unoccupied in his lonely library. The 
unfinished MS. lies on the table, but the old baronet 
avoids now the very sight of what for so long has been 
his pride and pleasure. He does not venture to ac- 
knowledge, even to himself, how sorely he misses his 
child’s voice and step about the house, which has grown 
so desolate now, though only two days have passed since 
she left it. Sie Victor takes an open letter from the 
table near him, and reads it for the second time, with a 
little gleam of pleasure in his stern, worn face. It is 
from his nephew, who is at home in England at last, 
and writes to ask Sir Victor to go and see him, because 
he is forcibly kept at home at present. “I am not 
exactly ill,” he writes, “ but still not able to leave home. 
Do come, Uncle Victor. Indeed, I shall so thoroughly 
depend upon you that I shall send to mect every train, 
from the first one you could take to theone which brings 
ou.” 

7 “T will go,” the baronet decides with a tired sigh. 
‘‘Vietor has a double claim to all courtesy from us— 
from me, I mean. He is a noble fellow, and I can never 
forget how we have treated him.” 

Fistlonte Sir Victor takes up another letter, uncon- 
sciously, the while, comparing the two hand-writings, 
as Ciare had done one morning in the past Summer— 
the regular, well-formed characters in the one; the 
sprawling words in the other. This letter which he 
also reads a second time, is but a simple request from 
his old secretary to be allowed to finish, at his own 
house, the copying he had so nearly completed. Leis- 
urely Sir Victor drops his letter down among the 
glowing coals; but the memories it has awakened can- 
not be burned to ashes so. 

Again, in his effort to dispel these haunting thoughts, 
the old man brings forth the will which he had dictat- 
ed onthe day before Clare’s birthday. He will read 
it just once through to night. He has only read the 
half when his tremulous hands fall wearily upon the 
words, because while he reads them they pierce him 
with an incomprehensible pain. Yet he cannot alter 
this will; for had he not said he would leave his child 
penniless if she married Foster, and did she not do 
so knowing this? Could any alteration be made? 
Could he leave his wealth to Clare’s child? Ah! to 
think of little Clare a mother! A mother struggling 
against poverty, just as gently and as bravely as she 
struggled against her misplaced love. No; he dare 
not picture that. Could he leave his wealth to Clare’s 
husband ? It would be countenancing his treachery; 

et—he was Clare’s husband; the husband who loved 

er; the husband in whose hands would lie Clare’s 
own happiness for all her life. Only a few words need 
be altered; and he had made no vow to leave his 
wealth away from Clare’s husband. 

‘It is weak and childish,” sighs Sir Victor to him- 








You will surely be more reasonable when you have 

come of age. Think over it all, Miss Clare. Picture 

your father’s disappointment in the failure of his 

ope plans for you and Mr. Luhorne. Where is he 
y the way ? 

“ He is abroad again. 
Mr. Foster went from here, and told him—everything. 
In his reply he said he should go abroad again at once.” 

“Ts he returning soon ?” 

“T think so. I know papa hopes so.” 

“ AndsodolI. Now Il am going to have a smoke, 
Miss Clare. Sir Victor has gone to his room. He 
seems tired and harrassed, and no wonder. Good 
night, my dear. In the morning I shall have the 


your lips.” 

He speaks with cheery confidence, but in his heart he 
knows that the girl’s choice will never be other than it 
is to-night. 

Sir Victor’s room is all darkness when Clare softly 





‘self half an hour afterwards; as he refolds the will; 
| but Lam an old man, and cannot see things clearly 
ias I used to do. A little time has aged me sadly. I— 
| I will do it—after I have seen Victor. Of course I 
| will see Victor first. It will do me good to see him. 


I wrote to him at once when|These days aione here have been long and heavy for| day morning. Why, father, I could not have kept the 


jme. The rooms get larger, and emptier, and more 
|silent every day——and I get older.” 


| Sir Victor leans forward eagerly as the carriage rolls 
|up the park to Chine Abbey. lis eyes are wistful as 
‘a girl’s when they wander over the sunny landscape, 


























































Tears are but rare visitants to such eyes as his, bu 
they stand thick upon his drooping lids when he en- 
ters this old home. 

He stands at one of the windows, in the April sun- 
shine, waiting for Victor. He looks out yearningly; 
seeing and thinking nothing of the beautiful, pleasant 
homeliness of the room itself, because he can see the 
river on which he and Victor’s father used to row as 
boys. He can see the very oak under which Clare’s 
mother sat on that morning when she promised to be 
his wife. He can see the Be in which he took his 
baby Clare for her first row. He can pe Engrs | 
more; for the tears blind him now,and his white hea 
is bent to hide them. 
* Father !” 

The old forms have been so life-like to him, there 
on the old spot, that he can fancy it is really his little 
daughter’s own voice whispering the word. 
“ Father—learest.” 

Ab, kind heaven! It és Clare’s own voice. It is 
Clare herself who comes toward him, in her own ra- 
diant beauty, and in the beauty of the sunshine which 
has always belonged to her, Her lips are raised to 
his; her eyes are beautiful exceedingly, in their glad 
and steadfast love. 

“Father, speak to me? Oh, my dear, speak to me, 
There is no oath to keep you silent, for I did not 
marry Allon Foster.” 

* Clare! Clare! What is it? Tell me {what you 
mean. I am old, and cannot bear another separation.” 
“Never, father, never. No other separation can 
ever come. We are together again for always. Fath- 
er ”—her arms, are locked about his neck, and, be- 
tween the whispered words, she presses her laughing, 
happy iips to his. “ Father—I—married—Victor.” 

The simple meaning of the few words has not reach- 
ed iim, when Clare’s husband stands before him—a 
gallant, handsome English gentleman, with a happy 
laughter in his eyes. 

“ Foster! Why are you here? Clare, what does 
it {mean? Tell me how it is, Foster. I am dull 
and bewildered; nothing is clear, except ¥ 
“Except, papa,” Clare softly laughs, as she nestles 
still closer in his arms, “that we are all together again, 
you—and I—and Victor.” 
“ But Foster-——” 

“ Don’t cali me Foster any more, please, uncle,” the 
young man puts in, pleasantly, “unless you feel you 
can forgive me more easily by that name. Can you 
ever do so ?” 
One close, quick grasp the Baronet gives the out- 
stretched hand, but no words yet will pass his shaking 
lips. 

Pel don’t know what to do, uncle, really,” Victor 
adds, laying one hand tenderly upon Clare’s head. “I 
cannot thank you for giving me my wife, because you 
declined to do it; yet I ought to thank you because 
you wished to do it, and had promised.” 

‘‘But why,” falters Sir Victor at last, “ why did you 
never tell me?” 

“ Ah, that would have undone it all, though I know I 
can never have sufficient excuse for causing you amy 
pain and lonliness. We can only try now to make u 
for it, and tempt you to forget it. After all, uncle, it 
was almost a natural wish of mine, wasn’t it? to try to 
win my own wife as other men do and not expect her to 
come passively to me, because she had been promised to 
me without her own wishes being consulted. I felt that 
she would come in obedience to you, and I wanted Jove 
to bring her—love that should prove even stronger than 
obedience; love that should brave everything. It was 
very hard to continue in the deceit, uncle Victor, but 
without it, I should never have known the intense happi- 
ness which is mine now. You will forgive me? It 
scemed so hard not to have to take my chance like other 
men, that I—I was bappy to take even a /ess chanos 
than most other men.” : ‘ 

“ T migat have guessed it,” says Sir Victor, his eyes 
full indeed as he looks from his daughter to her hus- 
band, “ knowing your nature, Victor.” 

« And my right tu irdulge my hobbies while I was 
ree—as you told poor Foster on the night Clare came 
home.” 

“Dont remind me of it—quite yet. Clare, did you 
know wko Allen Foster was ?” 

“ Never,” she answers, suddenly yrave and earnest 
“never until we were in church together—on my birth- 





seeret from you—not one hour. Vietor knew that.” 

«My child, how can I believe it all, and that I am 
really here in the old home? Victor, dear fellow, can 
you orgive me ? and can you slit 
“ « Binish the manuscript? Uncle Victor, that is now 
my only ungratified ambition. To finish it—as I said 








and wait for the first glimpse of his home of long ago; 


: “ee ; ” 
land when the old abbey comes suddenly in sight, his| vision, and exactly as I used to do, 
pleasure of hearing quite a different decision from) breath quickens, his heart flutters, and the fingers of | 


i\his right hand close upon the carriage door with a 
| spasm of pain. 
This is the home which he loves better than any 


‘spot on earth; and this is the home that might have | they neither of them know anything about his intention, 
Ilere he had hoped to die with his | of altering his will and leaving his wealth to Clare’s 
enters it, carrying nu light. He cannot see her face as! crandchildren about him, and his child’s hand in his. |husband, instead of Victor Luhorne, 


| been Clare’s. 












in my letter—in my own house, but under your super- 


‘J did not mean that,” the baronet says, a laugh in 

‘his own eyes now, though his voice falters still in ite ex- 

cessive gladness; “I was thinking of something elec.” 
But he does not explain what, for ho remembers that 
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} Bad weather continues in England with very heavy falls of 
jsnow, 

| From France there is nothirg of the slightest interest, and 
quietness reigns supreme. 

A publication which has just been issued by the French 
Bureau of General Statistics brings before us « new and terrible 
Fiece of evidence of the losses suffered by France in the late 
war. From being the greatest military power in the world she 
bas suddenly been reduced to a dary rank, and no longer 
dares to take a single international step that might bring her 
into collision with Germany. She bas seen wrested from her two 
of her most valuable provinces, including her strongest fortress ; 
she has beeu obliged to pay an indemnity equel to almost three 
years’ savings of Ler entire population, and in consequence her 
budget, already the heaviest in Europe except tbat oi Ergland, 








has seen the munitions of war which she had accumulated 
through long years and at great cost carried away, and she finds 
herself in her present crippled state obliged to replace them, as 
well as to recoustruct her fortresses, and recast her system 
of defence. We have now to add that the tremendous disastere 











Another Historical Romauce by William Harrison farther resulted in the loss of nearly 900,000 souls. In this state- 


Ainsworth. 


On January 2nd next, we shall commence the publi 


cation of AinswortH’s new work, “The Goldsmith’s\*"* When the census was tuken in 1-72 the population had 


Wife; a Tale of the Reign of Edward the Fourth.” 





an iucrease in the number of deaths. The falling of in the births 

y wr ite. tamaiting =< ee ee = is itself also traceable to two causes; a dimination of marriages 

; “tit ‘ ” : and a diminution of births amongst the married. Even in De- 

Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and “ The non te lesi seh 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a on % 16:1, tom menthe after tho cons _— se ate 

choice selection of interesting information), can be had nn Caan Cee Cle. sigpnenens af Sse eee 


on early application at the office. 





The Summary of the Week. 





In England much satisfaction is expressed, at the excellent 
state of trade throughout the country, and at the general abun- 
dance of employment, at comparatively high wages. This, of 
course, is acting favorably upoa the Revenne, the receipts of 
which are already £800 000 ahead of the receipts at this time 
last year. The splendid barvest is the main canse of the Revenue 
being so much more prosperous than politicians on either 
side expected. The farmers who have not been burdened with 
too much old wheat, have made a great deal more than they 
reckoned upon and the people generally have enjoyed the ad- | fur $12,.00. In a second letter the writer enclosed a photograph, 
vantage of cheap bread. Many of the farmers seem bewildered |@4 gave his name and address as follows: ‘* Duchesne Po- 
with their prosperity, and try to fancy that because prices of racelet, Rae Leopold, Seraing.” ‘Ihe Archbishop then com- 
wheat are one third or more lower than they hoped for, they 
must be badly off, although they have been blessed with an | identified as a workioan, was watched. it was ascertdined that 
average of nearly twice as much to sell, and got in their harvest | was preparing to go to Germany ; bat becoming aware of 


in excellent weather, and at little cost. 


The English people are much pleased with the fact, that M. 
@’Agiout and Ls Comte Serrurier arrived at Windsor Castle on 
December 3rd, and presented to the Queen four volumes of ad- 
dresses from towns in France and various communities expres- 
sive of gratitade to the English nation for services rendered to 


the sick and wounded during the war of 1870-7!. Having ac 


capted the volumes, her Mujesty made a reply to the deputation 


ia French, in which the following isa translation: ‘I accep 


with pleasure the volomes which you have presented, and which 
will be carefully preserved by me as records of the interesting 


historical events which they commemorate. They are beautifu 


as works of art; but their chief value in my eyes is, that they 
form a permanent memorial of the gratitude of the French peo- 
d to them by 
Englishmen acting under a simple impuise of humanity, Your 
recognition of those services cauuot fail to be appreciated by my 
subjeets, and it will increase the friendly and cordial feeling 
which, | am happy to believe, exists between the two nations."’ 


ple for services treely and spont ly rend 





The deputation then retired. 


The new Polar expedition which is now being fitted out by 


the British Gover: t, is 








been published: 


% The expedition which will consi . | distress. ‘Ihe next day the brig stranded otf Zaranz. Her 
and about 120 men and oflicers, wll leave Englaud next nomunte [CZ0w were anved by the Republican volonteers, who took them 
and proceed through Davis's Straits, up Baffiu's Bay to the Da. | °° San Sebastian. The Carlists on shore fired on tbe boats dar 
nish settlements of Disco and Upernavik. These will be its | ‘2% the smene of the esew, and atterward surged the a of he 
base. ‘hen, still heading northward, the volunteers will enter smensene’ vemal. de Wey _ a oe 
Smith's Sound, and one will be left as an intermediate depot in af, s00~ regener igpmerago—eees 

81 degrees north latitude, in a fixed position while the second 
will press on into the open sea which, it is believed, exists about |to the Pall Mall Gazette, says that, in consequence ot this out 


the Pole. ‘ihe depot ship will be only 546 miles from the Pole, 


and retreat upon it in case of disaster will not i ‘ : . 
with sle iges, Tr he expedition will have aioe “ oe fe a were directed to withdraw frown the Spanish coast, have now 


turn io the autumn of 1877, and a steamer will probably be sent 


to the depot ship in the summer of 1876 to bring back news of | of the Carlists for their attack upon the German brig. 


the condition of the expedition and details of such information 
as may have been obtained. The report that Commander Mark- 
ham has been selected to d the expedition is premat 

The Admiralty are divided between the appointwent of a young 
comparatively inexperienced officer and a senior officer of expe- 





rlence, bot with weight of years. ‘The cost of the expedition is ae on December 33nd, to an address of cortsin Spanish gran- 


estimated at £30,000 a year.” 


An extension of the British Colonial empire in South Africa | Uncertainty which prevail in Spain. A majority of the people of | thropy 


bas taken place. Sir H. Barkly has annexed Griqualand East, 


: ; ‘ iti ag great interest and enthu-| entered the harbor of Guetaria, ten miles west of San Sebastian. 
siasm and the following official information concerning it has|Ou nearing the shore she was fired upon by the Carlists, not 


which fall upon her in the course of seven short months have 


ment we do not inelnde the population of Alsace-Lorraine. 
When the census of 1866 was taken, the population of France 
within its present limits was fonnd to amount to 36,985,211 per- 


fallen to 36,102,921—a decrease of 882,291 in two years. The de- 
crease is§twofold; a fulling off in the number of births and 


munist isurrection, the average of deaths continued higher than 
at the corresdonding periods of 1869. It will be seen that the 
mortality caused by war does not cease with the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

In Germany all interest continues to be centered in the Von 
Arnim affair, the Count having been found guilty of purposely 
making away with thirteen State papers, and has been t d 


famine in Asia Minor. ‘The prospect is represented as appalling. 
In United States affairs, we have to chronicle the continucd 
du.lness of trade with heavy failures in all branches cf com- 
merce. Congress is tinkering the finances and ‘* investigating” 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s subsidy. in local affairs 
we regret to learn, that the Christmas trade has been very slack 
and disappointing, so many people being out of employment 
and 80 many others having no money to spend on presents. 





Curistuas ProveRBs.— 

“Christmas comes but once a year.” 
This is a glorious, hearty old proverb, full of generosity and 
permission to go to the full lengtb’s enjoyment. !t the cbildren 
scream more loudly then usual with delight—if the boys and 
gitls dance and frolic more wildly —if Jack takes an extra glass, 
or paterf.m li1s purebases a present which is a little too extrave- 
gant—unever mind it, for once: ‘*(bristmas comes bat once a 
year!’’ Forget and forgive, good foiks, aud we will forget and 
forgive in turn: 

‘*So tap the wine and draw the beer, 

Christmas comes but once a year.” 

‘* Christmas is talked of so long that it comes at last.” 

‘This is an old Norman French proverb: Ona:an crie Nol que 
nfi: il est venu.’’ It is another cheerful proverb, full ot the spirit 
ot the season, meauing that, whatever trouble or darkness may 
intervene, light and joy will come at last. It is the sameas ‘ it's 
a long lane that bas no turning,” or **A fast day is the eve of a 
a feast day.’ Perhaps it may have the suspicion of en old sue 
perstition, that if we only bammer aud weury away at anything 
lopg enough, we bring it to pars. So then— 

** Talk of it ere Summer 8 past. 
Christmas is sure to come at Inst.” 
** After Christmas comes Lent.” 
This is German. ‘* NV ch we'hn chten kommi fast n.” This isa 
warning and a solemn proverb, something like, “it is dark 
under the lamp."’ However, as the Danes say, ‘* Ambolut «r skke 
red for ng.cd fork nm r,” the anvil does not fear a good sledge- 
bammer,’’ and be who bas held a glorious fenst-tide finds so 
much rat:onal pleasure in a season of sobriety and quiet joy. 
‘The bow can not be always bent ; 
Pass Christmas comes the sober Lent.” 

‘* A green Christmas ma‘es a fat churebyard. ’ 

A Danish proverb, “* En gran Jiui gun et fd Krkega rn.” 
[his is merely the old sanitary aud weather theory, tbat unsea- 
sonable weather is uuhealthy, When it is warm iu Winter, im- 
prudeut people expose themselves to the damp, unbealtby arr, 





to three months’ imprisonment, which punishment, however, it 
is expected the Emperor will remit. 

Berlin is excited with another reported plot against the life of 
Prince Bismarck, of which the North German Gazette of De- 
cember 22nd, publishes the following dstuails: 


‘In September, 1873, a French Archbishop received an 
anonymous letter, the author of which offered to kill Bismarck 


municated these letters to t e French Government, which in- 
formed Bismarck of the affair. Poncelet, who was fouud and 


pelice surveillance, he relinquished his intention.” 

The subsequent details of the affair are not published. The 
photograph enclosed to the Archbishop was not of Poncelet, but 
of a fellow workman, who is supposed tu have been a con- 
federate. 

We learn from Berlin, under date of December 22nd, that 
Prince Bismarck bas moved in the Federe! Council that an ex- 
tradition treaty be concluded with the United states, which 
shall replace all simil ar treaties now existing between that coun- 
try and the various Germau Governments. 

The Dowager Marchioness of Lothian and Lady Herbert of 
Lea went recently trom Englend to Munster, to congratulate, iu 
the name of a number of English ladies, the Westphalian ladies 
who were recently fined for using seditious language, io an ad- 
dress to the Bishop ot Paderborn. They were received at the 
station by a deputation of the | atholic portion of the Westpbalian 
nobility, and immediately proceeded to the mansion of Count 
Nesselrode, where they delivered a written address to the Coun- 
tess. The mansions of the Catholic nobility were decorated with 
flags. 

The Cologne Gazette of December 21st, has the following: 

“ On the 11th inst. the German brig Gustav, from New York, 


withstanding she hoisted the German flag and put out signals of 


A epecial despatch from Berlin, under date of | ecember 22nd, 
rage, the German men-of-war Albatross and Nautilus, which 


been ordered to remain at Santander, and to demand satisfaction 


From Spain we have accounts that the same old style of fight- 
ing continues, nobody being burt. 


From Paris we learn, that Alfonso, Prince of Asturias, reply- 


ees, says the monarchy alone can terminate the disorders and 


orb impatient of too much warm covering, and are caught 
in ‘‘a cold suap ” to their sorrow. In the old times, when most 
people dwelt in badly-warmed, badly-constructed houses, such 
changes in the weather were of much greater significance than 
at present. 
* An old bit of a truthful rale— 
A Christmas green, a charch-yard full.” 

Closely allied to this, but without its terrible warning, we have 

the German proverb : 
‘Ts des wetter um Weibnacht gelind, 
So freut sich Mann, Weib, und Kind.” 
Which in English means : 
‘*Is the weather at Christmas mild, 
It is joy to man, and wife, and child.” 

** Christmas is a good time to bleed horses in.” 

This was an old superstition, and was closely followed. ‘Lhe 
horses were run up and down until in a sweat, and then bied. 
As Tusser sings : 

** Ere Christmas be passed, let horses to ba let blood ; 
For many a purpose it doth them much good.” 

‘*A green Christmas, a white Easter.” 

Gruene Weibnacht, weisse Ostern,” 
German, of course. The same has another form : 

** Weihnacht in klee, 
Ostern im scbnee.” 

** If Curistmas be in clover, 
Easter with snow’ ll be heaped over.” 

And the same peop!e say: “Ist dat wetter um Weihnacht 
gerlind, so webrt die Keelte gewohnlich lange bis Fruebjahr 
hinein.”’ ‘“Whent'e weather is wild at Christmas, cold wea- 
ther lasts into Spring.” All of which proverbs receive impor- 
ant modifications when applied to this our North American 
climate. 

Among other saws and proverbs, which may be cited in brief, 
ale : 

‘** Merry Christmas, happy New Year, 
Your pockets full of money and your barrels fuil of beer.’ 
** A Caristmas box with five nails in it.” 

Herrick’s little poems and rhymes on Cbristmas have become 
proverbial. They may be found in bis **Charms and Ceremc- 
nies.” So, tev, is Tusser’s hearty exhortation, with which we 
couclude : 

** At Christmas be merry and thankful witbal, 
sud feast thy poor neighbors, the great with the small,” 





Tue Oricin oF Tue EnGusa Natron.—A public 
meeting was held at the Town Hall, Woolwich, on November 
24th, for the purpose of hearing an address from Mr. Edward 
Hine, who has come to the conclusion that the lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel, who disappeared after being carried iuto captivity by 
the Assyrians 725 B. C., are about to be revealed in the Eoglish 
people. ‘ie stated that the Jews of the present day are des- 
cen ed from the tribe of Judab, and not to be confound d with 
the Israelites who, accoding to prophecy, were to rewain a holy 
people even after they were lost, destined to break the yoke of 
their oppressors, and. after many years of wandering to settle in 
the western islands with a lineal descendant of King David upon 
the throne for ever ; that they should so multiply that they 
would have to occupy other countries, becoming the chief of 
nations, a power incapable of defeat, a country distinguished 
tor its Christian character, its missionary Jabors and its pbilan- 





Having quoted many passages of Scripture in proof of 
these predictioas, Le declares that they musi bave been fulfilled 


Spaiu are agreed, and have dec ared thvuir opinion, that he ouly lor the Bible was not verified, and hat there was no known na- 


Adam Kok's Territory, to the British territories. ‘Ue frontiers | is the reghtfal represenvative of the Spanish Monareby. ‘tion upon the earth which corresponded with the Scripture ex- 


of the Cape Colony and Natal are thas joined. This is expected 
to be the beginning of a union of Natal with the Cape Colony 
with a new representation in the Cape Parliament. Adam Kok 
is for the futare to be a British pensioner ona salary of £1,(00 
Perannun. The Griquas are alleged to be not much delighted 
*t the annexation. 


At Constantinople, on December 21st, during a furious storm, 
the lightning struck the powder wagazive in Scutari, and caased 
a terrible explosion. A portion ot the ci:y wall was overthrown, 
many houses were demolished, and 200 persons weie killed and 
wounded. 

The Levant Herald publishes distressing acoounts of the 





cept the English. He stated also that by historical researches, 
the so-called Anglo-Naxons whom he had believed t) + @ the lost 
tribes of the children of Israel, had been distin. tl raced to the 
spot where the Israelites disappeared, the cities of the Medes, 
but that they could be traced no further. He advanced a great 
number of identities in proof of bis argument, aud even reterred 
to the structure of Euglish churches aud various pbrases iu the 
Book of Common Prayer as evidence of the Israelitish descent. 
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A walter in the Paris Figaro says that the red vel-! 
vet mantle of the Empress of Russia 1s lined with 228 sable skins, 
each worth £12, the whole being valued at nearly £4,000. The! 
Emperor bas a cloak of blue-fox skin, worth £4.80 , and scme 


time since made a present to the Marchioness of Cauxfof a man- 
tle worth 50,000 frances. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the London Daily News says | 
that the use of the word ‘‘platform, ’ as signifying the basis of con- | 
certed action, political or otherwise, is not an Americanism, bat | 
that it was used as early as 1636 in England in that sense. In Dr. | 
Heylin’s ‘‘ History of the Sabbath,” published in London in that 
year, is the following sentence: ‘‘ Whereas, those who first did | 
set on foot hese doctrines, in all their other practices to here 
this Church, did beare themselves continually on the autbortie 
of Calvin and the ex:mple of tt.ose churches which came most 
neere unto the Plat-forme of Geneva, in these their Sabbath 
speculations,” &c. 





Tue Abbe de Menneval of the parish of Saint Philip 
du Roule, Paris, was, before taking orders, attached to the 
French legation in Vienna. While looking in a shop window 
one day ia the Austrian capitai he noticed a miniature of a very 
pretty woman, which he bought for fifteen trancs. This was 
years ago, but when recently examining the picture which had 
fallen from its frame, he found ou the back the inscription, 
* Portrait of Madawe de Pompadour, given to M. de Kaunitz 
The Abbe spoke of his interesting discovery, and when Ma:ame 
Rothschild heard of it she offered him a thousand francs for the 
miniature. ‘Ths ¢ bbe accepted the offer and the money is to 
be given tothe Archbishop of turis, aud is to be used toward 
building the Church of the Sacred Heart at Monmartre. Thus 
has the mistress of Louis XV. contributed toward building a 
church 110 years after her death. 








Toxacco Poisoninc.—Professor Chevallier reports in 
the Joarnal de Chimie Medicale the case of a young wan who 
laid a wager that he would smoke 12 cigars. He felt decidedly 
uncomfortable at the end of the eighth, and when he had flnish- 
ed the ninth be was attacked by giddiness and shivering. These 
symptoms became worse after the tenth cigar. He refused to 
leave off smoking, but went home in charge of some friends. He 
was there attacked by severe pain in the bowels and vomiting. 
A medical man called in, who could not, however, stop the pro- 
gress of the attack, and the patient died in the night. It must, 
however, be taken into aciount that the victim was suffering 
from hypertrophy of the heart.—London Medical Record, 





| Vertebres of William the Lion for £5 10s, has been largely taken up by Americans. 


European Miscellanies. Tur Calcutta correspondent of the London Times 


we writes: ‘* The trade of America, also, is ones more pressing us 


: Ewes Bee! bard on our own rivers and seas, Most of the brokers in charge 
AY a recent sale of antiquities at Edinburgh two of|,¢ American commerce are, L believe, either Amerivans or 
the bones of Robert Broce were sold for £5, and one of the}Greeks, and of late a new trade in jate cuttings has arisen and 
: : Let we say that there 

inn . i sie ace bo more respectable and orab' in Cale 
Ine Bishop of Galway, Ireland, has prohibited the an aba oe tae 


( way, irel . mes Americans. Speak of them, and the answer 13 ‘ ‘I'L - 
Roman Catbolics under his jurisdiction from selling spirituous |tlemen,’ which ie nota hittte to be sabesiabibien Soh Ba 


liquors on Sunday, the peualty of disobedience being stated as . 
foliows: ‘* Should any person, having no reverencs forGod nor} A pew days since the Crown Princess of Germany 
charity for his neighbor, violate this prohibition, we hereby | paid a visit to tbe great Central ‘Telegrapbic Office in Berlin, (a 
withdraw, after this announcement, from ail confessors in these Government department) in which d f le clerk 
dioceses faculties or jurisdiction for absolving such p rsous, in- P tes ~~ So Oy 
ciuding employers and employed.” aro employed, and satisfied herself that these ladies, although 
they bave beou but a short time eagnged in their respective /unc- 
A CarEER or AbVENTURE.—“ James Francis de}tions, have thoroughly learned their business, and do the work 
Barr,” said to be an Italian professor of languages,’ was senten- — Ae nted remarkably well... It am Seen however, that 
. es P . . 7 a - 
ced to six months imprisonment,at tue Manchester police-court, ont te ame, of yap po cca roubal: wo ewe ts 9 
on November 30th, fos a series of thefts from tradesmen in Man-}ing Government clerks, particulary so with cortain moaumeutal 
chester. The prisonec’s career, us sketched by his advocate, Jand ultra-romantic coiffares, altogether out of keeping with ihe 
bas been a remarkable one, He fought ageinst the Austrians it} zrave cut-.nd-dry seeming which is held to be peculiary appro- 
1848 9, with Garibaldi, and other leaders; in 1851 he was witb] priate to members of the Prussian bureaucracy. ‘This feeling 
the Frencb in Algiers; the Russian war saw him in the Turkisb|nas been shared by some of the leading officials, one of whom 
service at Kars; in [861 he joined the Confederate forces in New Jinas issued a decree which calls the fasuionabie young employes 
Orleans; at the close of the Civil War this irrepressible fighter}to order in the matter of * ec entric and extravagant attire,” and 
carried bis sword to the Republic of Paraguay; and from the] peremtorily forbids them “to paint their face,” ot * to let their 
service of Lopez to that of Cespedes, in Cuba. was a short step. real, or falye hair wallow over their buc ks.” 
He contrived to get captured in the Virginius, bat was spared 
the iate of the greater part of that vessels crew. Then came al. io 
visit to New York, the retarn to italy, and finally Belle Vuel A Durmam Pirman’s Doa.-—The York Herald gives 
prison the following account of a case which came betore a Durham 
A Cuarter or Irtsu Lire.—A few nights ago an bench on November 25th, Ox the previous day, before the 
outrage was committed at Tullamore. A widow, when proceed-|Houghton-le-Spring magistrates, James Holdon, pitman, Rain- 
ing home, accompanied by her father aud mother, after having |'02 W8S charged with assauiting Robert Stokoe on the 1 th uit, 
been te. Debtin cltaiaa sities t ill mesed ti the complaiuart lodged with che dviendant, and the letter en- 
¥ ning probate ola will, was attacked DY ®liered the house drunk; and asked bis wife for the dog’s supper. 
body of armed men, who knocked her father insevsible, tied hes | ij, wife told him that the mutton he had vurchased for the d 
mother to a car on which they were driving, and carried the oad been cooked for the children aud herself, whereupon ne 
widow herself to Castletown, where an unsuccessful attempt was kuocked her down and kicked her. ‘The complainant toner 08- 
made to obtain ber consent to marry the leader of the party, ®1.59, he was strack by the defendant with a chair, which inflicted 
man named Gernon, The mother succeeded in liberating ber | every wounds. ‘Lhe defendant afterwards took complainant's 
self, ana gave information to the police, who proceeded to Castle-] Jiiyur watch, to which was atiached a silver guard, a half sover- 
town and arrested the gang. eign, anda gold piv, which he threw into the fire, and they 
A youne woman named Elizabeth Watson, died a few} ¥*?® destroyed. The complainant said that defendant pur- 
days since ia the House of Correction in Westminster, London, |°2*#¢4 the best of mutton tor bis dog, which was a racer, and 
trom mental suffering caused by the diagrace of being in prison. 19 comer ate her rym himself leaving his wife aud two 
She was received there in December, 1872, having been convict- = alg eg ton he Genakenes tes Gee ivoutaed iat 
ed of larceny and sentenced to seven years i : prisonment. the dog she was felled. The magistrates said it was a mo t dis. 











A Prince has been pelted with bread crumbs at} A Question of no small interest,says the Pall Mall Ga-jgraceful case, and fined the detendunt 12 10s. and the costs, 
Smyrna, says the Pall Mall Gazette, uader peculiarly distressing | zette, to those who engage housekeepers advertising themselves | ith the alternative of two month s hard labor. 


circumstances. Prince Augustus of Oldenburg, who was pass-|as ‘* thoroughly domesticated,” was raised at the Leeds Police 


ing through Smyrna en route to Syria, went, the other evening, 
accompanied by some members of his suite, into one of the 
cafes of Smyrna. A party of festive Levantines who were spend- 
ing the evening in the same place of amusement pelted the 
Prince with a volley of bread balls. Perceiving that the Privce 


did not seem to enter into the spirit of the joke, they upset the 


nargbileh which he was smokivg, and were about to favor him 


with further exhibitions of their jocalarity, when the Prince pra- 


dently rose up and kkftthe room. ‘These light-hearted youths 
ot Smyrna were, however, speedily recalled to sober seriousness 
by some German sailors, who bad been quietly drinking beer in 
@ corner of the :oom, but who suddenly started up and adminis- 
tered to the Prince's tormentors such correction as will probably 
deter them from repeating the experiment of joking with illustri- 
ous strangers. 





Srrance Trsts.—The London Medical Record has 





Court recentiy. The case had reference not to housekeepers,bat} AN AMEpICcAN WeppING IN Lonpox.—The marriage of 
to hyenas, and it turned upon the meaning of the word ‘*d mes-|Mr. Alexander Mactier of Baltimore, Maryland, to Virginia, daugh- 
ticaied.” A man named Hewitt was charged with ill-treating|ter of the Hon. James Brooks of New )\ ork, City was celebrated 
hyenas in a mevagerie at Leeds fair on the 1 th ult. An in-pector!on Wendnesday, Deoewber 10th, atthe Churchof the Assump- 
of police who entered the menagesio caw Hewett in a 20ge wit tion, in Warwick street, Golden square, Loudon. The cerew 
2 ee, br Reg to — was performed by Monsignor Capel assisted by the Hon pon | 
en covered wi ¢ : : ; “ 
set hy which, eee ignited, formed 4 firery circle, the con- _ — ser be ae -— ong —e —~ excellency 
sequence being that some of the hyenas were severelly burned eg ote ea. les er Hon yee 3 a — 
on their backs, while cthers prudently declined either to jump|) "oh Abbott, ienshiaamat tam aad = ty ‘Mi ine, and 
or to perform utall. It was urged on the bebalt of Hewett that} {0 ", Th 09 de ae “ “ ar Be 4 Minis Mary 
the hoops used for the performance were nearly large evongh for Ww, h oe d : oy Mia a os . aL ‘e _ inieter at 
two hyenas to leap through atthe same time. If, therefore, the od “Phe b id selec eros ‘ “4 ie b Annapolis, Mary. 
hyenas that took the jamp burned their backs, the catastrophe |/#"4 © bridegroom was attended by bis best mao, Mr. Paul 
mwahaped Anacapa mapa se ne Pi a Ma Dh. vor igdae Cote eee 
amp at all were si: ply actuate an absurd nervousness, : 7 7 
eet Giemahenies sth ev inate the bench and the solici- of tulle looped with orange blossoms and fern sprays, a wreath 


the following: ‘‘I'bo incident of the himmea laf u ch tle, the tors in the case as to whether hyenas came withih the provision et the exes ie her nals, s00 tong te Sen. She beldesnete 


man who svvallowed a fork in Paris in April last, has inspired 
Dr. Mignon with the idea of collecting all records of similar 
cases. He hss been able to find details of 163, aud it would be 
difficult to imagine anything more astonishing than the cata- 
logue (given in the Union Medicale for November 3rd), of the 
objects swallowed by either veritable lunatics, or what may be 
termed sane idiots. Among the vast indigestible and uncom- 
fortable items catalogued we find filteen gold medals, hair rings 
innumerable, 17> francs, a shoe buc-le, nine inches of a sword 
blade, very sbarp scissors, eighty pius, a baby’s bottle, the castor 
of a nigbt stool, an entire set of dominees (the size of which is 
not stated , 10) louis d’or, a flute four inches long, a glass phial 
thirty-tive knives, a clay pipe, from 1,4 © to 1,500 pins, a bar of 
lead weighing « pound, a whetstone, and in three instances) e 
table fork. But the most extraordinary of all these cases oc- 
curred in the instance of a convict who died at Brest in 1873, 
and on whose body a necropsy was performed. ‘Lhe stomach 
was completely displaced and occupied the left bypochondrium, 
the lumbar and iliac regions of the one side extending into the 
pelvis neatly as fur as the foraman ovale: it con ainued fifty-two 
different objects, weighing altogether one pound ten ounces, 
Among then: was a part of the hoop of a barrel, nineteen inches 
long and one inch wide M. Mignon bas ba- classitied these 163 
cases into three categories: 1. Foreign bodies which passed 
through the whole extent of the digestive canal with scarcely any 
injurious results. 2, Foreign bodies which pagsed through the 
whole extent of the digestive track, with more or less rerious re- 
sults, but ultimate recovery. 2. Foreign bodies which have 
passed through tbe whole digestive track, causing serious dis- 
turbance and fatal results. 4. Cases in which the foreign body 
has not been passed 5. Casein which operations have been 
performed. It is a fact that the cases of death caused by the pre- 
sence of foreign bodies in the digestive tubes are less numerous 
than might be expected. Out of the 163 cases, we only fiud ten 
deaths ficm this cause. To these must be added ten deaths 
after operation, making altogetber twelve, or seven three-tenths 
percent. There appears, therefore to be no great cause for the 
surgeon to be over anxious in these cases, but to remember that 
i bless there should be some conip ications in the general health, 
or some special indication, it will be as well for him not to inter- 
fere, and above ail things not to perform gasrotomy, save as a 
last resource, Of this last operation M. Mignon relates five 
cases, among them being those which Mr, Neal, in 1855.and Mr. 
bell in 1859 thought themselves obliged to perform, the one in 
order to extra ta bar of Jead 10 inches long, and weighiug one 
und; the otberto do the same with a bur of lead nearly 12 
nches long, and weighing more than 9 ounces. In both these 
cases the symptoms were very serious, comprising violent pains 
in the sto. ach, twitchings along the vetebral column, sickness, 
and general prostration. ‘The foreign bodies could not be felt 
through the abdominal walls, but the surgeons decided upon 
performiag the operation thinking that the suffe-ers bad no 
obance of reliet by expulsion per The success of the 
operations was fortunately complete. 





of the act of Parliament aa to “domesticated animala,” and in the | %°F White and cerise silk dresses trimmed with swandown, and 
end the case was adjourned in order that the magistrate might |®aebens hats of chip with long white feathers and corise bows, 
take this point into consideration. hair floating to their waist and tied with cerise ribbons boquets 
to match the costume, white kid boots, cerise neels, and ro- 
Tourer Dartmouth students, namely Colby, Brown, /settes, and lockets of crystal with their monograms in turquoise 
and Dustin, will start for Egy pt this month under an engagement | Presented by the bridegroom. 
with the Khedive for service in the surgical corps of his army. r _ —— mag haat be eee of Lord and Lady 
They will reside in Cairo and be attached to the personal staff of thay ball pony p> vers the navipconiateh oneee bok hes 
_ a who is to pay them $2,500 to #3,500 a year in gold] Dover, on their way to ‘aris, to speud the honeymoon, The 
SRG CISVENNG SEpeneee. bridegroom’s presents consisted of diamond pendant and long 
Wuotesate Porsoninc in Cornwatt.—An extraordi-|diamond earrings; (he mother of ine bride gave a tinra of pearls 
nary occurrence,involving the | olsoning of upwards ot 50 people and ory oy tne brother of the bride » gold avoklace, ear- 
at the West of England Fireclay Works, Calstock,Cornwall, hap- — ° 


pened on November 26th. ‘There is upon the promises of the ScENE at THE Zootocicat GARDENS or Lunpon.—On 
jcompany a iank, used to supply the workmen with drinking} November 26th a seriour accident occurred at the Gardeus of the 
| water and this was used by some 50 or 60 at lunch time. Soon Zoological Society in the B t’ k. Th 
after they resumed work the greater number were taken very |“0°0B8IC™ Society In the Aegent s-park. e elephant house 
\ill, On invettigation it wasfound that a wheelbarrow full of ists of a number of cages, opening into one large paddock, 
arsenic had been tipped iuto the tank. !here was arsenic scat-Jand each cage 1s provided with double doors. On the above 
|tered about the edge, and «a quantity at the bottom. Arsenic is}morning, Andrew Thompson aud Richard Godfrey, keepers, were 
|one of the articles manufactured by the company in large quan-|sweeping out the cage of the large India rhinoceros, when the 
|tities. Fortunately it is the white arsenic, which is not qnickly|brate, which is of most malevolent disposition, rushed in from the 
| soluble iv cold water, and to this fact those who escape will owe|paddock, knocked the me. down, and tried to trample on them. 
their lives. The greatest alarm prevailed. The wives and|Matthew Scott, assistant keeper, who was in the buildiug came 
children of the sufferers rushed to the spot. All available med-Jat once to their aid, and hitting the rbinoceros in the eye with 
cal aid was procured, and it is noped that the majority will re-[Lis whip, drove it off. Fortunately there is a corner of the cage 
cover. which 1s fenced off with iron, aud into this Scott dragged 
. . . the two men. Godfrey at once fuinted and fell with bis 
Lorp Borte’s gamekeeper in the Leckwith Woods,}ivad in the cage, and the rhinoceros, seeing him witbin 
near Coganpill, in Wales, was very much astonished a few dayslits reach, rushed back and again attacked him. Scott with 
since to find in one of the rabbit traps an aniwal which is well|nothing but bis whip, once more drove th» animal off. God- 
known to be exclusixely an inbabitant of North America, from|frey however, fell a second time and the rhinoceros, return- 
Canada down to Mexico. The amimal in question was a finejing to the charge tore the flesh off the mau’s leg trom the 
specimen of a raccoon, and it had been trapped by its right|thigh down to the knee, laying the bone bare. Once again 
fore- paw. Scott drove the beast away. and fiually succeeded in carrying 
UnNsEasonABLE Bartism.—On November 25th a state-|the two other men out ot the cage. Wo need hardly state that 
ment wax madeto the Southampton magistrates, by one of the all this was done at the risk of bis own life. The rhinoceros 
Visiting justices, to the effect that on the previous even- hes so been, which has Seon wore dows by resing sales 
. e) a : P the bars; but it is a most mischievous and spitefal brute, and 
ing, screams as if from children were heard at Cross8}weiphs close upon seven tons, Godfrey's life is despaired of. 
House, an exposed point of the Itchin, a tidal river. Some] fpompson is badly bruised, and it is feared that he bas suffered 
workmen proceednd to the spot, and oy the aid of lanterns, they| more internal injuries. Scott escaped unhurt. He is a small 
found a couple of men in the water having charge of two chil- wan, by no means remarkabie for his strength, bui -posseszed of 
dren, one aged nine and the other thirteen years, whom although | very . reat courage aud presence of mind. All three of the meu 
it was such an inclement night, they were ducking in the stream. |have been for several years in the employ of the Society, and are 
On being remonstrated with, they said that they were only per- Y 


. Ti . . . well kauwn to the visitors to the Gardens. I[tis a singular fact 
formiug the rites of baptism; but a policeman was sent for, and|that Thompsoa, wlio was in the Gardens before the rhinuceros 
they were taken into custody. On their reaching the station-|oqame, bas more than once been heard to express bis beliet tha 


| house a woman appeured, who said she was the mother, tbat her}ihe brute would one day kill ove or more of its keepers. We may 
husband had died at * alt Lake City, and that the men in ques-ladd that there is no ground for general apprehensions, a8 the 
tion, with her consent—one veing a Mormon Elder—were cbris-|parg of the cages in the elephant house are of wrought iron, 


|tening hercbildren. The officers on duty thereupon 80 faz re-|yome half afoot in diameter, and the paddook is tenced equally 
| cognized the rights of religious liberty as to let the detendants go. | strongly. 
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(For Tne Axston.) 
Christ’s Nativity. 
By Epwanp M. Youne. 


Star of Bethlehem ! soft and clear, 
Silvery moonbeams lit the sky, 
When, at eve, thou didst appear, 
Movi: g from the Fast afar, 
In + erentty on bigh; 
Wi-e men hailed thee, blessed star ! 
As a harbinger divine : 
Gniding to the Sivior's shrine. 
Forth, apace the rages bore 
Gifts of incense, myrrh and gold— 
Offerings reserved in store 
For the advent of the one 
Chosen lamb of godly fold, 
God's anointed only Son, 
Mortal of celestial birth. 
Lelegate of bec~-n to earth. 


Thence the saintly pilgrim land, 
With unwonted zea! imbued, 
Ouward to the holy land. 
Guided by the star o'er head, 
Steadily their way pursued; 
Till, above a lowly shed, 
Stood the orb, whose beaming showed 
Clearly to thex: Christ's abode, 
Humbly, then, with footstep slow 
Moved the wayworn sages hoar, 
All, devoutly, bending low 
Conscious that the ground they tro} 
Entering that humble door, 
Consecrated was tv» God; — 
Sanctified thence by the birth, 
Of the Lord of heaven, on earth, 


And when they the young child saw,’ 

At his virgin-mother’s side 
Lying in a macger, awe 
Overcame them and they tell ’ 

Down and worshipped Him, and cr'ed— 

** Lord! of mercy come to tell, 
And ralvation’s grace proclaim, 
Ever hallowed be thy name !” 
Zarnestly, in reverence meet, 

They to Yary homage paid; 

And their treasures, at her feet, 

For the young child Jesus sake, 

In unstinted measure laid; 

Then heaven's guidauce they bespske 

And, with blessings on them sbed, 

Yomeward joyfully they sped. 
Vatching o'er their flocks by nizht, 

in the field, then, shepierd’s saw 

With amaze, a wondrous sight; 

Upon them God's angel came; 

And, while stood they there in ave, 
Round them shone a lustrous flame; 
Then a sott, seraphic voice 
Uttered, “ Fear not, but rejoice."’ 


** Unto you this day is born 

**\ Savior, which is Christ the Lord;” 
** Blessed be this sacred morn;’ 
“ Give to God all thanks and praise,” 
> Lond in rapturons accord, 
Heavenly hosts ‘heir voices raise— 

* Glory be to God in heaven ” 

** Peace on earth to man is given,” 
Brightly streame! the morning 1ays 

While the angeis sweetly sung 
Their melodions songs of praice, 
‘Till the glowing skies above 

With barmonious echoes rung:— 
** Blessed be the God of love ” 

** Who hath sent his only Son ™ 

** To redeem a world undone.” 











(From the Belgrava Annual.) 
MRS. TWINKLETON’S CREED. 
By Martian Norrtucort. 


“Well, Tabby, here’s the goose !” exclaimed Mr. 
Twinkleton, as he opened the street-door and entered 
the front parlor, or living-room of his domicile. 

“Anda very fine un, too,” responded his faithful 
spouse; “I haven't seen a better un since aunt Jane 
sent us that un from Bridgewater, five years agone.’ 

Such an expression of opinion emanating from the 

lips of one who had been born and bred in the country, 
and therefore might be expected to know the “ points” 
of a bird of this description, had an electrical effect 
upon the ten juvenile members of the Twinkleton 
family, all of whom, including the two youngest 
(twins), gathered around the table and gave vent to 
a tribute of admiration. 
Mr. Twinkleton who was of diminuitive stature, 
looked round approvingly, aad when the enthusiasm 
had somewhat subsided, attempted to give an ad- 
ditional fillip by adding: 

“T believe ‘twas the finest goose in the club, 
weighs thirteen pounds’if it does an ounce.” 

Mrs, Twinkleton, who had been handling the goose 
with the touch of 2 master and surveying it with the 
eye of a connoisseur, ventured the remark, that she 
did not think it was quite so much as thirteen pounds 
—say twelve pounds and ten ounces at the utmost; 
still there could be no doubt it was a very tine bird, 
and likely to prove remarkably tender. 

With that Mr. Twinkleton divested himself of his 
overcoat, and taking his seat by the fire immediately 
became the centre of attraction, to the numerous 
progeny with which his wedded life had been blessed, 
until, tired with the exertions in which they had that 
Christmas-cve indulged, they manifested symptoms 
of wishing to retire for the mght, and were given into 
the charge of the eldest child, a bright intelligent girl, 


































It 


now approaching her twelfth year, and beginning to} 


!be of vast service to her mother, not alone in the 
jeares of the household, but in that branch of the 
laundry business termed ‘mangling,” which Mrs. 
|Twinkleton carried on with credit and profit. 

In truth, it required a fair weekly sum to keep those 
ten little creatures well fed and comfortably clothed. 
Mr. Twinkleton was a tailor, working for himself, 
though but in a small way. His wife’s labors brought 
more money to the household than did his. “But, 
lor,”’said Mrs. Twinkleton, on an occasion when a neigh- 
bor had commented on this fact, “ what’s it matver so 
long as it all goes into the same purse ?” 

After the children had departed, Mr. Twinkleton, 
who had ‘orsome minutes been silently contemplating 
the fantastic shapes formed by the ruddy coals, took 
his pipe from his mouth, and, after a few preliminary 
“hems,” thus addressed his spouse,who was then busily 
engaged in a post-mortem examination of the goose: 
“Do you know, I was a-thinking as I was a-coming 
home, Tabby, as it would be areal charity to invite 
Mr. and Mrs, Lunn to come in to dinner to-morrow. 
We know they has but few friends, and I believe they 
like us—more specially you, as used to take such 
notice of poor Sally, their niece. What d’yé say ?” 

“Tim,” responded his wife, a smile lighting up her 
broad jovial face, “there’s nothing as I should like 
better. They’re people as don’t want any fuss or ex- 
tra preparation—ready to take just what’s a-going, 
without turning up their nose at it if the shake of the 
bag shouldn’t turn out so good as they expect.” Mrs. 
Twinkleton was from Somersetshire, and, during a 
residence of some fifteen years in London, had retained 
with extraordinary purity the dialect and some of the 
peculiar similes of her native county. 

“ Ah, poor Sally,” observed Mr. Twinkleton, “she 
was about the last girl as you’d think would a-gone 
wrong. So mild and gentle, and such a reg’lar atten- 
der at church too. “Twas a sad day for her when she 
met that porter-chap, Joe Briggs.” 

“Don’t you judge too harshly, Tim,” said Mrs. 
Twinkleton, suspending her labors for a brief space; 
“things did look bad agin her, although she wrote 
home saying she had gone off with Briggs as a sisterly 
companion, anda kind of good genius to him, and 
nothing else, I never knew Sally to tell me a lie, and 
I don’t believe she wrote one in that letter. Heruncle 
and aunt, who’d brought her up from childhood, 
ought not to have turned their backs upon her in the 
way they did, for as I told ’em the other day all the 
goodness in the world, without charity, is sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals.” 

The good lady was so warm in the defence of her 

young friend, that Tim judged it prudent not to run 
counter to her opinion; so he simply remarked that he 
feared, she would never bring Mr. and Mrs Lunn to 
look at the matter from her standpoint. 
* Don’t say thateither; for, as you know, when I’ve 
set my heart ona thing I generally manage to carry 
it out. When I first went to Squire Mangold’s in 
Oxfordshire, as kitchen-maid, the pots and brasses 
were, through never having been properly looked 
after (for the Squire, you know, was a_ old bachelor), 
in a state as I never saw before, and I’ve met witha 
little dirt too in my time. “ Ah,” says Dick the groom, 
one day when he see me trying to rub up a stewpan 
on which you might have written your name half a 
inch deep, “you'll dono good with them things. It’s 
labor wasted, and vexation of spirit afterwards. Them 
pans have never been bright since they were first 
brought into the house.” “O, ain’t they?” I says; 
rs well, IL know what'll get em bnght agin, if nobody 
else in the house does, and afore a month’s over our 
heads IIL make ’em as sprack and shining as you'll be 
able to do without a looking-glass when you’re in front 
of one.” “ All right,” he says, “we'll see.” Well, I 
said nothing more about it until a month had gone by, 
and then, one day, seeing Dick busy outside the 
stable, 1 called him into the kitchen. It would have 
done anybody’s heart good to see how his eyes opened, 
for whichever way he looked he saw his own image. 
“Lor « mussy, Tabitha,” he says, “ well, I never ex- 
pected this! It beats my best set of harness altoge 
ther. Why, they can’t be the same things.” With 
that he walked up to a particular stewpan, which he 
knew well through having one time accidentaily kick- 
ed it with his heel, so that there was a deep dent in it 
ever afterwards. “ Yes,” he says, scratching his head, 
“it’s the same, sure. Whatever did’ee use 7” “‘ Some- 
thing,” I say, “that never fails. It’s an old remedy, 
as old as Adam—it’s elbergrease well rubbed in,- with 
plenty of patience. It was elbergrease, and nothing 
eise, Tim, as brought them pots and pans to a bright- 
ness they never had before, and its elbergrease as’ll re- 
concile the Lunns to poor Sally.” 

“Tabitha,” remarked Mr. Twinkleton, rising from 
his seat, and giving his wife a kiss that might almost 
have been heard out of doors, so hearty was it, “you're 
an angel.” 

Mrs. Twinkleton smirked, and felt grateful for the 
compliment, but, of course, she entered a protest. “No 
1 ain’t, far from it; there’s a many shortcomings 
about me, as there is about most folks ; but I tries to 
do my duty as a Christian women. Do as you’ve be 





,Old position by the fire. 


done by, that’s my motter. I believed in Sally, andI 
believe in her now, although those hes turned their: 
backs upon her as shouldn't.” 

“ How long is it, Tabby, since she wrote home, stat- 
ing as she’d gone off with Joe Briggs to Australia, 
leaving his drunken wife behind ?” 

“ Why, three years come January; it was just after 
the birth of the twins.” 

“ Well, I thought is was there or thereabouts, but I 
didn’t remember exactly.” 

Elated by his wife’s enthusiasm, Mr. Twinkleton 
thrust himself into his overcoat, and winding a thick 
woollen comforter about his neck, for there was a 
stiff nor’-easter blowing, bustled off to the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lunn. He was not absent any 
lengthened period, and returned ere his portly dame 
had finished trussing the goose. 

“Tt’s all right,” he exclaimed, again resuming his 

“They’recoming, and I told 
them dinner would be ready at one o’clock sharp. They 
don’t seem in particular good spirits, the old folks don’t. 
“And you can’t wonder at it. They ain’t got no 
children to bring warmth and new life to their hearts 
like we have. Gracious me, I sheuldn’t be half the 
womanI am if it wasn’t for them dear souls in the 
next room. People says as every child is worth a 
hundred pounds to parents, but lor, I wouldn’t lose 
one of mine for thousands. I daresay the Lunns have 
been very lonely since Poor Sally left ’em, for you 
dont’t appreciate a blessing until you’ve lost it. It 
was but natural the girl should have fell in love, 
though one could have wished it was with a man who 
wasn’t already married, although he did save her life 
that day in Cheapside,when she’d ha’ been run over by 
one of them railway vans that goes rushing along the 
street like mad, if he hadn’t dragged her from under 
the horses’ heads, getting his own leg fractured in 
doing it. If she’s living, Sally ’ll turn out right enough 
yet, depend upon it. I don’t care for obstinacy and 
black looks. Them brasses I was telling you of looked 
black enough at one time, but they gave in to elber- 
grease, and so’ll old Lunn.” 
Mrs. Twinkleton having by this time completed her 
preparations for the morrow’s dinuer, began bustling 
about the room; “setting things straight agin,” as she 
termed it. This accomplished, she drew her chair to 
her husband’s side, and the worthy couple—their 
hearts full of grateful praise—recalled incidents of a 
bygone time, the recollection of which was very pleas- 
ant to them, the bells of the neighboring churches 
meanwhile clanging forth a hearty welcome to the 
uew day. 

The Twinkletons were but humble people, to whom 
luxury, ay, andeven comfort, save that of the home- 
liest description, was unknown. Their monetary 
wealth—the accumulation of more than a dozen years 
of wedded life—consisted of some forty pounds nest: 
ling in the security of the district savings-bank, and 
their bread came to them only by dint of indefatigable 
labor: but they possessed what is better than money 
or lands, or worldly riches of any description; that 
brightly-clad fairy Content was perpetually throwing 
gleams of sunshine throughout their home, causing 
the humblest objects to reflect its radiance. ‘Then, 
too, they had thankfulness; a gift which materially 
added to their happiness. Then again, they had chil- 
dren; all of whom, including the twins, whose coming 
had, as it were, crowned the matrimonial edifice, were 
regarded by them in the light of treasures, and cher- 
ished accordingly. After all, you see, the little tailor 
and his wife were not so poorly circumstanced as peo- 
ple at the first glance, might suppose. 

The children were on Christmas morning astir at 
even an earlier hour than usual; unlike those dyspep- 
tic individuals who fare sumptuously every day, the 
goose and the plum-pudding troubled the Twinkleton 
children defore and not after, it had passed down their 
throats. Ere the dawn their merry voices were echo- 
ing through the house, and two or three of the juniors 
escaping the vigilance of that useful eldest daughter, 
had run barefooted from their dormitary into the liv- 
ing room, to see that the wonderful specimen of the 
feathered tribe was a reality and not a dream. But 
there was the creature, safe enough; whilst the pud- 
dings were as tightly bound within their crockery 
prisons, as though there was a vague suspicion on the 
part of the maker that they might take to themselves 
the wings of the dead bird and fly away. Of course, 
it was absurd to think of a hearty breakfast with such 
excellent things in prospective. The Twinkleton pro- 
geny were wise intheir generation, and just took as 
much breakfast as they thought would satisfy inter- 
nal cravings until the anxiosly expected dinner-hour 
arrived, and not a fragment more. The meal was 
therefore soon over; and then began preparations for 
the momentous business of the day. 

An inquiry—“ Mother, ain’t you going to put the 
pudden on to boil?” settled the morning programme 
of the younger branches of the family. “ Really Tim,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Twinkleton, “it I’m to have all those 
children worriting round mv, I shall be so flustered 
that I sha’n’t know what I’m about. Do take ’em out 





for a bit; a scamper would give ‘em ite an appetite.” 
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This suggestion meeting with warm approval, the! ‘4 Poor Sally,” she said, addressing Mrs. Lunn, “ you! goes up to him and asks him what’s the matter. 


proud father soon had the family equipped, and the) 
following two hours were agreeably spent in the open | 
plains of Victoria Park. 

A very bright and cheerful spectacle was that pre- 
sented to the gaze of Mr. Twinkleton and his offspring | 
when they returned from their morning’s outing. In) 
honor of the day, the cosy apartment had been deco- 
rated with holly and Christmas evergreens: in a 
manner both profuse and tasteful. * A scalloped bor- 
der of green paper had been pinned around the frame 
of the looking-glass surmounting the mantel-piece ; 
over the doorway of the children’s bedroom was the 
inscription, in white paper letters, pasted on a scarlet 
ground-work, “Welcome to old Father Christmas,” 
the work of Tim’s eldest daughter, who displayed some 
cleverness in such homely art. A cloth of snowy purity 
was spread over the deal table; not a speck of dust 
was visible anywhere; aud above all there was the 
goose sputtering and hissing before the fire, and send- 
ing forth savory odors that made the children perfect- 
ly ravenous. 

Misled by an eccentric church clock, Tim and his 
family were later by a quarter of an hour than they 
had supposed; so that the little tailor expected to have 
seen the goose waiting on the table, with Mrs. Twinkle- 
ton and the visitors in a state of perturbation, lest the 
good things should get cold. He was, therefore, 
somewhat surprised whe he found that dinner would 
not be ready for half an hour; he thought too, that 
Mrs. Twinkleton seemed somewhat agitated; but in 
response to the expressed hope that she had not been 
over exciting herself, she stated that a difficulty had 
occurred with the “jack” regulating the movements 
of the goose and this had flurried her. 

“ But,” continued Tim, looking steadiiy into her face, 
*tyou’ve been crying, Tabby.” 

“ Lor, Tim,” replied his wife, ‘ you’re just as bad in 
asking questions as the children, Ain’t | been mixing 
some mustard ?” 

Thus answered, Mr. Twinkleton proceeded to divest 
his offspring of their out-of-door apparel—a task he had 
just completed when the visitors arrived. 

Mr. Lunn was a short man, with astoop in the shoui- 
ders that made him appear even more of a dwarf thanhe 
really was. At the first glance, his countenance seem- 
ed stern and uninviting ; but when one looked steadily 
into his face, it was easy to see that the weight of years 
combined with some recent grief, had brought those dark 
lines beneath the eyes. and those wrinkles to the fore- 
head overhung with iron gray hair. His wife was also 
small of stature, but her face was brighter and her step 
more elastic than her husband’s. 

“Tm glad we haven’t kept you waiting,’’ said Mrs. 
Lann, after the seasonable congratulations had been in- 
terchanged. “I hurried on my old man as fast as | 
could, but on the way we were hindered by meeting 
several friends. Now, don’t you trou3le, Mrs. Twinkle- 
ton’’— this in protest to a movement on the part of her 
hostess to temporily relinquish her duties. “ I'll just 
run into the children’s room and take off my bonnet.” 

**No,” said Mrs. Twinkleton, dropping the basting- 
ladle, and standing between Mrs. Lunn and the door; 
“come upstairs and leave your things.” 

“ Lor, Tabby,” interposed ‘Tim, “ why, Mrs. Lunn may 
as well go into the children’s room; she wou’t mind the 
litter it’s in.” 

“ Never mind,” said Mrs. Twinkleton, betraying an 
agitation quite unusual to her; “I'd rather Mrs. Lunn 
came up-stairs, where it’s all tidy.” 

So,as no other arrangement was agreeable to Mra. 
Twinkleton, the two ladies ascended to the 
upper floor; and when they again made their appearance, 
it was found that dinuer was ready to be served—an in- 
timation that, on the part of the children, caused a tre- 
mendous rusb for chairs, followed by aclatter of spoons, 
forks, knives, and plates, that was quite exhilarating. 

What a dinner it was! Never in the recollection of 
both Mr. and Mrs, Luan (avd they could go back some 
sixty odd years) had they tasted such a magnificent 
goose; and as for the childien—well, words fail to convey 
their impressions of the teast. Mrs. Twinkleton seemed 
somewhat abstracted and confused, and made an attempt 
at an apology respecting the cooking, being desirous ot 
ascertaining whether Mrs. Lunn thought the bird would 
have been improved had it remained before the fire an- 
other five minutes; but Tim declared it was done “ just 
to a turo,”*and that his Tabitha herself knew well enough 
her skill had never been more conspicuously manifested. 

If the goose was a success, what shall be said of the 
pudding? But there is an end even to the most enjoy- 
able meal; and so at last Mr. and Mrs. Lunn withdrew 
their chairs, and the children one by one quitted the 
table, though with many a last fond look at the fragments 
of the feast remaining. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Twinkleton, the children 
availed themselves of the daylight to have a run in the 
alley; and when thus left to themselves, the four adults 
drew their chairs round the fire, and began to speak of 
current topics, By and by Mrs ‘I'winkleton, in the 
most innocent manner possible, drew the conversation 
towards the girl upoaiit 
a stain. 


| severely, 





must a-missed her sadly; and only to think that there 
should ha’ been no traces of her, after she sent you that 
etter from Australia.” 

“ Quite as well, Mrs. Twiukleton,” replied Mr. Laon 
“After the way we had brought her up, we 
felt she was a disgrace to us, and therefore the sooner 
she was lost sight of the better. 


sible. 1 never thoaght the gal we'd so tenderly cherish- 
ed would ha’ acted so.” 

“And do you really consider she did disgrace you, 
Mr. Lunn ?” pursued the resolute Mrs. T'winkleton. 

“Well, now, could anyoody else think otherwise ?” 
asked the old man sadly. “ What's the world saz ofa gal 
who runs away with a man who’s married ?” 

“The world, Thomas Lunn, may say what it likes; but 
I believe, if your Sally ain’t Joe brigg’s wife in the eyes 
of Heaven and of the law, she’s as free from sin as she 
was when she was a child,”’ 

A tear gleamedin the eyes of Mrs. Lunn as, unseen 
by the others, she grasped her friend’s hand in gratitude 
for the defence of the child she had always loved; but 
Mr. Lunn, resolutely -etting his face against any com- 
promise, looked steadily at Mrs. Twinkleton as he said : 

“It’s not the first time you've dene your best to make 
me change my opinion of our poor gal; but, ma‘am, we 
cannot shut our eyes to facts. She knew what would be 
said of the step she took; she knew that she could never 
hope to clear her character or regain the respectability 
she had lost; yet, notwithstanding the entreaties of her 
aunt and myself—her only living relations—she chose 
to attach herself to a man upon whom she could have no 
claim whatever. As I cannot drive her from my heart, 
my prayer is, that she may see the error of her ways, 
and send up her petitions to that throne where the pray- 
ers of the truly penitent are never disregarded.” 

Mr. Lunn put aside the pipe he had been smoking in 
companionship with Mr. Twinkleton, and wiped from his 
eyes the tears which had gathered there. The persever- 
ing Mrs. Twinkleton noted these indications of feeling 
with the utmost gratification, and, in response to an ia- 
quiring look from her husband, formed her lips into 
words which Mr. Twinkletcn interpreted as “ more 
elbergrease.”’ 

“ Well, Tabby,” interposed the little tailor, ‘‘ somehow 
or other you ain’t making us feel as jolly as we ought to 
beat Christmas time. Now, suppose [sing you a song.” 

And forthwith Mr. Twinkleton started an inspiriting 
ditty, with a choral refrain about “ Many happy returns 
of the day,” with such success that smiles once more began 
to appear on the countenances of his guests. Then Mr. 
Lunn, being very much pressed, sang in quivering ac- 
cents a little ballad relating to a woodpecker tapping ina 
hollow beach tree. After which came the turn of Mrs. 
Twiukleton, who sought to be excused; but neither her 
husband nor the visitors would hear of any evasion. The 
songs belonging to the repertuire of this good lady were, 
like herself, old-fashioned, but full of spirit and homely 
sympathy. 

“ Well,” said Mrs, Twinkleton, on finding that all ex- 
cuses were in vain, “ I ain’t much up for singing, after 
stooping over the fire all the morning; but I'll give you 
astory. It’s new even to you, Tim; tor I only heard ita 
few hours ago.” 

After this preface, Mrs. Twinkleton took a sip of her 
husband’s beer, and thus commenced: ‘Once upon a 
time, but a great many years ago, there was a good- 
hearted man and his wife, who. being without children, 
took to themselves alittle gal, their orphan niece, and 
brought her up and loved her almost as much as though 
she was their own; and she looked uy, tothem too. Well, 
they educated this young gal as well as they could, and 
she became the joy of their home, they being as proud 
of her as could be; but they looked forward with dread 
to the time, when some young fellow should come along 
and ask her to be his wife. You see, their love was 
selfish, but they couldn’t help it. Neither could the 
young gal help falling in love with a handsome young 
chap, just five years older than hersclf, who was em- 
ployed at the same place where she was, and had saved 
her life, getting injured himself in consequence. Some- 
how or other these two, although they tried to avoid each 
other, kept meeting. They each guessed what was in 
the other’s mind, so that the young gal, whenever she 
see this young man coming, used ‘o blush as red asa 
pickling cabbage, whilst he looked quite sheepish. This 
sort of thing went on for six months or more, and at last 
the young fellow plucked up courage to speak, and occa- 
sionally, when the weather was wet or foggy he’d see her 
home. The streets were very dangerous then; but this, 
you know. was a long—O, a very long time ago! One 
eventful day they each began a new life, and this was 
how it came about. The young gal, just before the ware- 
house closed, was sent down tu the bottom of the house 
for some things which were wanted unexpectedly. All| 
the porters had left, so she weut down alone; and you, 
can guess how surprised she was when she see somebody | 
sitting on a bale of goods, with his face in his hands, and 





sobbing as though his heart ’ud break. Well, this gal’ 
was one of your »lucky sort, and didn’t run away scream- 








When 
he lifted his head, she see it was the young fellow who 
had saved her life. He told her he was in the greatest 
distress; that, for no fault of his own, he had got into his 
master’s bad books, and that he was haunted by a de- 
mon that made jim sick of life. That night he walked 
with her to her relative’s door, and on the way he told 


I’ve tried, Heaven her he’d been married for the past three years; that his 
knows, to blot out all recollection of her, but it’s impos-!wife was a drinker, who, bit by bit, had sold every 


article of furniture they had, and that, having given her 
jall the money he had saved since his days of childhood 
\—something like eighty pounds—they had separated. 

|He bad hoped never to see her again ; but it appears 
she had accidentally seen him in the street, had followed 
him to the warehouse, and, while in a drinky state, had 
gone to his employers with a lie, that he had refused to 
maintain her. Well, the young gal, instead of wishing, 
this young fellow not to speak to her again, as the world 
would have said was her properest course, she give him} 
words of hope and comfort. After a couple of months, 
the woman, more tipsy than before, called again ; and 
it ended by t'\e young man being sent off from his em- 
ployment. He waited until her he had learnt to call 
his sister came out, and then he told her they should 
never meet again. His life was a burden to him, and 
he meant to put an end to it all. “O,” he said, “If Pd 
only met you afore I married that woman, what a happy 
creature I might ha’ been!” She stopped him, and 
said how sinful it was to think of suicide. “If,” she 
says, “ your wife continues to follow you about, and you 
can’t make her respectable, why don’t vou emigrate ?”, 
Says he, suddenly, “I will, on one condition : join me; 
as a sister. With you I can be an industrious, steady: 
man ; without you it will be drink, and perhaps the 

river.” Although she knew well enough she was for- 

feiting the love of those who had brought her up, and 

that very fex would believe the kind of contract there 

was between them, this young girl, conscious of her own 

strength, and full of loving sympathy ‘or him whose life 

had been wrecked, consented to join him, and together 

they went to a joreign country.” 

The three listeners had hitherto paid the deepest at-, 
tention to the story, though each was moved by a differ- 
entinterest. Mr. Twinkleton’s mind wandered back to 
the Oxfordshire squire’s sooty stewpans and the vast 
power of “elbergrease.” Mrs, Lunn was possessed of 
an eager, hopeful anxiety, that Mrs. Twinkleton knew 
more of poor Sally’s fate than was curreua!ly supposed ; 
whilst the reminiscences Tabitho’s conversation had 
awakened previous to the narration of the story, still 
kept Mr. Lunn under their influence. At this point, 
however, the latter entered a protest by saying : 

«Mrs. Twinkleton, why bring back events which you 
know must be specially painful to us ?” 

But Sally’s doughty champion was not abashed. 

“ Very likely,” she resumed, ‘ You’ve heard before 
something like what I’ve been telling you ; but you don’t 
know what’s to come. This poor gal sent a letter home 
to her friends ; but they, thinking she’d disgraced ’em, 
never answered it. This cut her to the heart; but sha 
didn’t despair. Her companion kept his word, and 
worked hard and successfully. Fortune smiled upon 
’em in the new land, and by and by came intelligence 
of the death of the woman who had driven them from 
England. Then they who'd lived as brother ani sister, 
became man aod wife. With her marriage-lines in her 
pocket, and knowing as she could hold up her head agin 
before her friends, she tells her husband she should 
like to go over to Englund, just to see how the old people 
was, and maybe they'd go back with her.” 

Mrs. Lunn’s agitation had increased to such an extent, 
that she could no longer retain her seat, but, going to 
Mrs. Twinkleton’s side. grasped her arm, and gazing 
tearfully into her face, eagerly drank in the words that 
followed. . 

“ Well, she hadn’t the courage to go to her relatives, 
so she eomes first to a friend of theirs, and it happens 
to be 2 Christimas-day. She comes at a time when this 
friend’s alone cookiny the dinner, which she very nearly 
makes her spoil ; and this friend tells her as her uncle 
and aunt is expected almost directly, and makes her go 
into a rovm close by, where she can see them without 
them seging her, and—” 

Mrs. Twinkleton never completed her story. The 
Lunns waited to hear no more, but, hastening to the 
door of the children’s room, received in their arme the 
wanderer against whom their hearts had so long been 
closed. In a moment all was forgotten, all forgiven. 
Tim’s eyes were wet with tears, but he cestatically 
kissed away those, which were coursing down the ruddy 
cheeks of his wife. When her emotion had somewhat 
subsided, a smile broke upon her govd humored coun- 
tenance, as, poiuting to the reconciled group, she whis- 
pered : ; = 
“Tim, now don’t you believe in ‘elbergrease ? 

“« Ahb,it ain’t that as has won this victory,” he replied. 
“ What is it, then ?” she asked. 

“Why, Chistian charity. She was slandered, and 
you defended her ; she was naked, and you clothed her; 
she was homeless, and you took her into your heart, 
cherishing her there with the deep varnest love of a 











ose reputation there rested such] ing that she’d scen a ghost, or any nonsense of that sort; |noble-hearted woman. ‘Truly, Tabitha, thou art laying 
and having a kind heart—a real good soul she was—she | 
t 


‘up for thyself a rich treasure, to be reaped hereafter.” _ 
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On the Death of Madox Brown, 
Author ani Artist. 
By D. WG. Kosserrtt. 


] 
Upon the !andscape of his coming life ; 

A youth high-gifted gazed, and found it fuir: 

The heights of work, the floods of praise, were there. 
What friendships, what desires, what love, what wife? - 
All things to come. ‘The fanned springtide was rife 

With imminent solstice; and the ardent air 

Had summer sweets and autumn fires to bear;— 

He :rt's ease full-pulsed with perfect strength for strife. 


A mist has risen; we see the youth no more; 

Does jv nee on and strive on? And may we, 

Late tottering worldworn hence, tind his to be 
The young strong hand which helps us up thet shore ? 
Or, echoing the No More with Nevermore, 

Mus Night be ours and his? We hope; and he? 





(From Bow Balls Annual for 1875.) 
STYAN GUODENOUGH’S ADVENTURES 
IN SEARCIL OF CHRISTMAS. 


By tae Rev. H. V. Paumer. 


| 


“TIl do it, I’m blessed if I don’t! It’s-four-and- 
twenty years since I did, and it’s high time I set about 
it again. Well, to be sure, what a wonder I did not 
think of it before. Never mind, I'll do it this time 
and no mistake !” 

Mr. Styan Goodenough was seated at his desk in a 
somewhat dingy-looking office, when he determined 
on the abov2 magnanimous resolution. He rose from 
his seat, thrust his hands into his pocket, and walked 
across theroom with the ostensible purpose of looking 
out at the window. What object he had in view to 
account for such a movement is not very easy to under- 
stand; for, in the first place, there was nothing to be 
seen but a narrow yard and the backs of a number of 
warehouses, but ifthe view had ever be so charming, 
the panes were so thickly begrimed with soot and 
cobwebs, it would have been qtite impracticable to 
have caught sight of it. It was evident, however, 
that neither obstacle was perceived by him; for after 
- he had gazed a minute or so with complete satisfac- 
tion to himself, he returned to the desk, and again re- 
iterated his desperate purpose. 

The person whom we have introduced to the reader, 
was about forty-six years of age, a well-preserved man 
of good appearance,but without the least affectation of 
foppery; nor had he ever conceived, through the 
whole course of his life, an idea of hiding any of the 
signs which predict the approaching footsteps of 
hoary Time’s decline. 

Twenty-four years before the period of the present 
narrative, he had left home in an angry mood, arising 
from what cause was not exactly known; or, at all 
events, if two or three persons were in possession of 
the secret, they prudently kept it to themselves. It 
was said by some, but the report was a mere surmise, 
that he had demanded to be taken into partnership 
with his father, who practiced as a solicitor in the 
small market town of Minster Padden, in the West of 
England, being also clerk to the bench of magistrates 
assembling from time to time in that place. To this, 
however, it was said that, although Styan did most of 
the office-work, and in fact had the weight of the busi- 
ness to be responsible for, he had never been articled, 
and therefore could not be “ admitted,” which was 
legally, but not practically correct. Other people 
were equally confident that the young man had been 
the victim of disappointed affection. His father was 
a dilatory and selfish man, and certain it is that at the 
period to which we refer, Styan disappeared, and did 
not return to Minster Pedden until summoned to at-| 
tend his father’s funeral, when he stayed no longer 
than was absolutely necessary. He positively declined 
to be present at his brother Jem’s wedding though it 
is pretty well understood that it was by Styan’s infiu- 
ence and also at his expense, that the younger brother 
was enabled to succeed his father as a solicitor. 

On leaving Minster Padden he proceeded to Lon- 
don with a hearty heart and a light purse. At first he 
sought for employment in a lawyer’s office and did not 
succeed, but was soon offered a situation in a mer- 

chant’s counting-house, and from that moment, it was 
said, he never looked behind him again. 











Styan Goodenough, I must beg my reader to believe! reply. 
had notbing to do with such firms as “Seroogeand, “Let me see: this is Wednesday,” rejoined the 
Marley.” That very afternoon he had sent ten|chief. “To morrow you can close at noon, and do the 


pounds to the churchwardens of his parish to be ex- 


called upon him almost immediately afterwards, to ask 
for sometiing to enable the patients of an adjoining 
hospital to rejoice on the great feast of the nativity, 
and without hesitation he gave them a sovereign. I 
may add that he had several other applications, and 
none went away empty if they possessed the least 
reasonable claim upon benevolent feeling. Still, in. 
one respect, he did resemble Mr. Scrooge -he had 


made an‘ secured an immense amount of money. He 
continued, during his long residence in London, to 


occupy the same lodging as when he was in the receipt 
of the limited income of thirty shillings a week, not 
from any niggardliness of disposition, but because the 


iD 


thought of change had never been presented to his 
mind. From time to time he had requested his Jand- 
lady to get his room painted and papered, or to have 
new carpets laid down, and be invariably paid the 
bills. Years ago he had caused a bookcase of Spanish 
mahogany to be set up in his sitting room, which Mrs. 
immock considered was her own property and not 
that of her lodger. 

He gave himself almost so entirely to the pursuit of 
his business, that except that he was regular in his at- 
tendance at church on Sundays, he looked for no re- 
creation or change. 

It happened however, that on the 23rd December, 
Anno Domini. one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy threc, he suddenly woke up to the idea that 
merry Christmas was a very jolly affair, and as he 
said to himself, he was determined to go in fur it. 

The reader will now understand the force of Mr. 
Goodenough’s resolution so emphatically expressed. 
But we may very reasonably inquire: Where did he 
intend to celebrate the coming season? His own sit- 
ting-room was much too limited in extent for the pur- 
pose, and if it were not, he had po friends whom he 
couldinvite. Of course, he had a slight acquaintance 
with people whom he met on business, or at his club, 
the latter luxury being a thing of recent date; but 
none of sufficient social intimacy, that would warrant 
him to bid to a Christmas feast. 

Truth to say, Styan Goodenough had no intention 
of celebrating the joyful season in town. No, no; he 
would go down into the country, to the home of his 
father, to the scene of his early 4 Jem, his brother 
had a house full of children, so he had heard, and 
found it about as difficult to square his accounts at the 
end of the year, as to submit a circle to the same pro- 
cess. But it was not his intention to impose any ad- 
ditional expenditure on his fraternal host; on the con- 
trary, he had matured a plan by which a sufficient 
stock of good things, in the shape of hare, turkey, 
fowls, ham and tongues, oysters, and many other com- 
modities too numerous too mention, would reach Min- 
ster Padden in time to justify his brother in opening a 
provision store for the season on a large se=le; but not 
a word was forwarded to announce his ewn arrival. It 
was as good as a play to think how Jem and his wife 
and the children would stare at the sight of so many 
packages. , 

Again he chuckled merrily, and then rubbed his 
hands with as much glee asif he had bought a heavy lot 
at ninety-five and sold at cne hundred and three. He 
repeated, for the twentieth time, that the whole affair 
was the best joke imaginable. This was the more re- 
markable, when it-is remembered that, inja usual way, 
he manifested, as it was s pposed, a very grave and 
serious disposition; in fact, by the force of circumstances 
he bad required a manner that was not his own by na- 
ture, and having once adapted himself to it he never 
thought of putting it aside any more than the idea of giv- 
ing up his rooms, or removing his offices. In all things 
that he did, he was strictly conservative, I don’t mean 
in a political, but ina general, sense. 

Not only did he seem to wake up to a new existence, 
in which his first aspiration was to keep Christmas, as 
a man of his means shou!d do, with his family connec- 
tious in the old house at home; but he determined also 
that all people over whom he had any influence, should 
do the like. He would give his old landlady five pounds 
forthe purpos’. The office boy whose widowed mother 
had chargeof the place of business, was to take her 


three pounds, with Mr. Goodenough’s compliments of 


the season, which drew from that worthy individual 
the declaration of his being a gentleman, every .nch of 
him ; and as if reckless ot expenditure, she expressed a 
full determination to allow ber son, on the forthcoming 
day, to feast on roast goose, stuffed with sage and onions, 
not forgetting the apple sauce and plum-pudding to his 
full heart’s content, The prospoct had no slight effect on 
Billy’s salivary glands, for such a chance of dissipation 
had never fallenin his way before. 

Mr. Wanklin was next summoned to the presence 
of his chief. 

“Tam going out of town for a few days. 
be for a week,” said Styan. 
everything, with full confidence, in your hands.” 





same on Monday, 


\clear days.” 


| 


| . . . 
jman who had a weight on his mind. 


“ And [ wish you a merry Christmas,” added Mr. 


Goodenough. 


pect it this year.” 
“Why not, Wanklin?” inquired his employer. 


to whether the young man had been dabbling in specu 
lation and had drawn blanks. ‘“ Ihave noticed fo 
some time that youseem much more de 
usual. I hope nothing has gone wrong 





It may 
“TI believe I can leave 


“T will do my best, sir,” was the clerk’s modest 


|! : hwat ; Friday and Saturday, of course, 
pended in charity at Shristmas time. Two gentlemen) will be holidays, which, with Sunday, will be three 


“* Thank you, sir,” said Walkin, with the tone of a 


* You are very kind, sir, but I fear I can hardly ex- 


across whose mind a thought immediately flashed as 


pressed than 
? , 


After a moment’s hesitation, the clerk replied, 
“ Well, sir, I'll tell you all about it !” 

This made Mr. Goodenough feel very uncomfort- 
able. He was prepared to hear of some serious defal- 
cation. 

“You see, sir,” continued the young man, “ that 
when I got married, two years since, I spent the whole 
of a savings on the furniture of my house.” 
“Very well—what then ?” 
“Tt was not well, sir; I should have waited awhile.” 
“ What, you repent of your bargain, and wish you 
were single again ?” 
“No, sir, not at all! I've as good a wife as ever 
was. But I didn’t foresee that she might fall ill, 
as she has done, for six months at a stretch; and then 
the doctor declared that nothing would save her but 
going to the sea-side. SoI sent her and the baby to 
roadstairs, and though, poor thing, she tried to be as 
economical as she could, it has put us a bit behind- 
hand Now, with the prospect of having my furni- 
ture seized a few weeks’ hence, must naturally cast a 
gleom over our Christmas-day; although, thank God, 
we are well enough to enjoy it thoroughly, if cireum- 
stances were different. I ought to have provided 
against such an emergency, you s2e, sir, and have had 
a little money in hand to meet it.” 
“You speak like a sensibie fellow, Wanklin. We, 
none of us can always see that what we ought to do, 
I greatly fear,” observed his employer. ‘“ Ay, ay,” 
thought ha, “then married life is not all sunshine. 
Wedlock has its disadvantages as well as_bachelor- 
hood. I’m glad to find it’s nothing worse. You must 
not suppose, Mr. Wanklin, that what I am about to 
do is in consequence of what you have just told me, 
as you will see clearly enough. This cheque, you per- 
ceive, I have already written, authorizing my banker 
to pay you the sum of twenty-five pounds. ; Fong tell 
me candidly if that sum is sufficient. to enable you to 
free yourself from difficulty ?” 
The young man looked completely perplexed for a 
considerable time, after which he answered, “ I beg 
your pardon, sir; but with respect to the cheque, I do 
not quite understand what you wish me to do with it.” 
“TI wish you to apply it to your own use,” said Mr. 
Goodenough. “I was about to place it in your hands, 
ifI had not been told of your straightened circumstan- 
ces. I now ask you to tell me, if the sum is sufficient 
for your need, because, if it be not, though Ido not 
like to encourage any one to borrow money, I should 
not object, in this instance, to advance you a little 
more as a loan ?” 
“God be thanked, my dear sir; but ten pounds for 
the rent, and about five for the doctor, is all the money 
that I require. 
‘*Then you aad your wife may spend a merry Christ- 
mas, after all.” 
“ We may, indeed, sir—thanks to your liberal, I may 
say most generous, gift.” 
“ Remember, then, if you please, Mr. Wanklin, it is 
my special desire that you should spend a particularly 
jolly Christmas day this year. Be as economical as 
you can desire afterwards, for by such means only can 
men expect to rise in the world. I speak from ex: 
perience. So now good-bye,” added he, taking his 
coat from its peg, which the clerk assisted him to put 
on. “If I am not in my place on Wednesday or 
Thursday, you shall receive a letter from me.” 
_“ Thank you, sir, and may God give youa happy 
life. My wife and I will think of that in our prayers 
: = night; and please, sir, accept my undying grati- 
ude 
“Good-by,” repeated Mr. Goodenongh, and the 
next mument he was gone. 
As he hurried along the pavement to the cab-stand, 
he had the satisfaction of believing that what he be- 
stowed as a gratuity would make one hearth bright. 
that otherwise had been darkened with the clouds of 
care. It wasa very pleasant feeling, and he was glad 
that the clerk had so honestly and openly confided to 
him his troubles and cares. 


The cab pulled up, by his request, at a well-stocked 
poulterer’s shop, the master of which showed a rubi- 
cund face and a burly form, which strongly denoted 
that he had many a time enjoyed a Christmas feast, 
and had a good intention of doing the same in time to 
come. 

“ What shall [have the pleasure of doing for you, 
sir?” said he, as his customer entered the shop. 

“That depends,” replied Mr. Goodenough, “if the 
goods I require can be sent to Minster Padden by five 
o’clock to morrow afternoon.” 

“Well, sir, I should think it may be managed, but 
it also depends a little on the order itself.” 

Mr. Goodenough produced a list, and inquired the 
price of each article, until the tradesman began to be 
surprised at its extent. 

“Can [ depend on the whole being at Minster 
Padden by the time I mentioned ?” 

“Til guarantee their delivery by nine o’clock to! 
morrow morning, if you like.” 

“Very well, then; I'll write you a cheque for the 
amount.” 
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“Very much obliged to you, sir; it shall be safely 
attended to.” 


less than an hour a case of goodly size was dispatched 
with all speed from that extensive place of business, 
the contents of which we do not intend to enumerate. 
Meanwhile, this man of newly-acquired impulses had 


where every species of fancy, as well as useful, articles | ily discharged, “And now, Mr. Goodenough, will you| 
were exhibited for sale. And really, for a man who | kindly joinus? The parish is divided into districts. 
had so little experience in such matters, Styan Good- | 7 


lw 


| that.”’ 


e are quite as competent to judge where to give, and! 
| where to withhold, as well as mere theorists, whose season.” 
And away went Styan to the wine merchant’s. In| opinions, drawn from a bundle of statistics, are not worth 


“We've called to wish you the compliments of the 


* Thank you, sir, and it’s very kind of you, gentlemen. 
\I wish you the same, with all my heart, and many of ’em. 


Here, Mr. Newlove, waxing highly indignant, dis-| As for ourselves, we must hope for better things next 


|charged a smart snap with his finger and thumb. 


| year.” 


: oa : : . “We are practical people,” added the church warden,| “It’s the duty of the strong, you know, Pringle, to as 
paid a visit to a place, which was designated in large | «and are perfeetly convinced that personal inspection is | sist in bearing the burden of the weak.” 
gilt letters on the blue ground, Magasin de Mode, | the only means by which this business can be satisfactor- | “'That’s reasonable, and it’sin the Scripture, besides.” 


Other friends are to work simultaneously with ouaselves. 


“ Very well; then suppose we, who are strong, are 
| desirous of lightening your burden,now ‘hat you are weak.’ 
| “I can only say, gentlemen, it would be very good 


enough showed a good deal of sound sense in the| At the close of our inspection we meet at our clergy-| of you.” 


selection of his purchases, which included writing- 


man’s house to report progress.” 


| : 
“And you would’nt take it amiss ?” 


desks, work-boxes, dressing-cases, fishing-rods, cricket Styan could hardly withstand such vn appeal. In fact, “TJ fancy, sir, and gentlemen, that if I met you on 
bats, with a number of morocco cases lined with pur-|gs5 he had nothing to do, he was rather glad of the op-|@ sandy desert, aud I'd a full bottle of water, and you 
ple velvet, and each containing a silver desert spoon | portunity of making the acquainjance of two such agree- had none, I should share mine with you to the last.” 
and fork. On the cover of the package he desired able persons, and of observing a phase of social life, of| “ That’s a capital way of putting it,” said the church- 
that a card should be fastened on, which was written | which, up to this point in his existence, he was quite ig- warden, “so I hope your Christmas this year will be 
bse the ae address: ““Not to be opened before|porant. So the trio set off together. as happy as cireumstances will permit,” added he, and 
ristmas-day.” Thei offering his hand, which Pringle shook cordially d 
2 , eir first call was at the house of an aged le; the ‘Ss pees aoe SACs: CO 
. Now,” thought Styan, “I believe that’s about all); . band would be ninety years old in hay a . por then found a sovereign left on his palm. 
> - -* ‘ , > H +4 
— : the woman was severil years past foursecore. The one “ Why, gentlemen,” exclaimed Pringle, scarcely 
So he drove to his club, and afterwards went home, . - daring to believe the evidence of lis senses, “ this i 
ri : ae . was nearly blind, and the other a martyr to rheumatism, 5 ’ 
packed his carpet-bag with every requisite he might 











r cok ees picking a man up handsomely when he’s down, and 
stand in neod of, then, throwing himecif beck in an Until within six months they had been employed to take S - 


easy-chair, he ruminated awhile on what he should set 
about in the next place. It appeared, however, there 
was positively nothing more to be done, nothing with 
which to occupy himself; for he had determined to 
set aside all business affairs till after he had thoroughly 
enjoyed a merry Christmas. 

ositand do nothing was very irksome to aman 
who had been so long accustomed to a busy life, so he 
repeated the performance he had more than once gone 
through in his office during the day. Even that, how- 
ever, failed to enable him to while away the whole 
evening. Suddenly, as if inspired by a bright idea, he 
looked at his watch. Though quite dark, it was 
but five o’clock. Ten was his usual hour for retiring 
to rest, and it would be quite preposterous to think of 


going to bed atsuch an unreasonable early hour as the 
resent. He would not be able to sleep if 
e did. A “Bradshaw” was at hand, and 
from its pages Styan learnt that an express train 
would leave the Waterloo Station at nine. He would 


travel by express, of course. It would pass the neares 


station to Minster Padden at 2.10 a.m. ‘That was an in- 
convenient hour to reach such aplace. It was full five 
miles from thence to his brother’s residence, and not a 
particularly desirable piece of road to drive pleasantly 
over in the dark. There would be no vehicle at the sta- 


tion in which he could be driven, and to walk that dis- 
tance at such a time ofthe year, with a pretty heavy car- 
pet bag at his back, would certainly be a work of 
7 

‘o be sure, if he must needs go by the nine 
train, he might stop in the dismal-looking room pro- 
vided for the accommodation of waiting passengers, and 
be entertained by the slow conversation of a sleepy 
porter until the morning. But what good would be 
gained by such a proceeding? Insuch a ease, he would 
deprive himself of the pleasure it gave him to think how 
hisbrother Jem would stare, and be puzzled at the 
Christmas cheer, for being at Minster Padden himself 
beforehand, there would be no mystery about the matter 
at all. 

Then he decided that he would not go before ten the 
next morning, telling himself at’the same time, that he 
was as bad as a schoolboy going home for the holidays. 
Having ascertained that the evening was tolerably clear 
and fine, he went out for a walk. 

11 


He had but just closed the street door behind him for 


“ Seven shillings and sixpence,” replied the man. . ere ‘ ; 
“Seven-and-sixpence,” exclaimed Styan; then, turn-|"° crying to-night! I thought we should go without _ 
ing to one of his companions, he inquired fin whisper a Christmas pudding this year; but, since it comes so 

= “a . : ’ , 2a88 Se eepieth stent ” 
“‘ How is it possibly done? The place looks bright and pleasantly, it won't choke us! tie ; 
I should not have supposed they were in need It’s very foolish,” replied the wife, “but this help 


crown for fuel,’ added the wife. 
clothing.” 


never buy any.” 
t 


small a sum ?” 


woman’s hand at the same time. 


“ Bread and tea, with now and then a bit of bacon or 


butter, a candle, and a couple of ouaces of soap, is all we 


“ You do not believe we shall wasto the funds of the 
benevolent here, Mr. Goodenough?” whispered the 
“ Indeed I do not,” was the reply. : say ‘ 
An order for meat, coals, and groceries was most companions, pointing at the same time to a dark-look- 
full d ing square that opened out from a covered gateway, 
gratefully accepted, and the hearts of those who were/ % qj,» observed the churchwarden, “onl the 
thus enabled to scatter sunshine, as it were, on such clergy and tie doctors are tolerated in that coca It 
abodes could but feel a kindred joy with the receivors.|~ >> ; ay : Se grates 9 
Thev next visted a widow, who earned a living by 
making artificial flowers, and whose daugbter. who for- 
merly assisted in the same work, was now laid in bed, 
and fast advancing towards the last stage of consump- 


The same story. Resources less and wants 


“ We have some kind friends, 
know not what we should have done but for the lady 
They bring us jelly, a little wine, beef tea, and 


said the widow. 


: : : ; uo mistake.” 

charge of the national schools; but at last, they fairly 

Their time of labor was over. OE ie, satin OO a “ 
“But for one of those much-abused charities,” said on meee a suid the man, after a pause, “I 

Mr. Newlove, “ which commissioners of all kinds are so| WOW? * nea that help could be bestowed 

anxious to get hold of, this honest couple must have |{" * Way, {ise thls = hy, bless my lite? Shey aaa 

gone to the workhouse.” Sean : 
“What have you a week to live on?” inquired the I was made of the same flesh and blood. Dve learnt 


But the visitors had gone. ‘ 


hands with me like brothers. They made me feel as 


a lesson to-night that’s worth remembering. Why, 
what’s the matter,my lass ? Come—come, we must have 


comes so unexpected; for, look here, the gentleman 


e pay two shillings a week for rent, and half a who never uttered a word slipped this into my band 


as he went away.” 


“Then you have but three shillings left for meat and Upon this she displayed another sovereign. 


“T could not have thought it !” said the man. “ Let 


* » > shee , Af 4 2 ’ 
“We are thankful for that, sir; and, as for meat, we not thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth. 


I did not know that the precept was practised by folk 


“Pardon me.” said Styan, to whom this kind of thing of that class. I have been mistaken, it seems, God 
was entirely new, “if lL ask how you possibly live on so 


bless them all, say I, and all such as them, A merry 
Christmas to ’em.” 


And he surreptitiously placed half a soverciyn in the Se Seng S,, SEpENnNe ee aie 


Meanwhile, the three gertlemen were visiting other 
aged couples, and several patients afflicted with 
various maladies, amongst the rest, a man whose wife 
had presented him twins that very afternoon, and no 
nurse had yet arrived to take charge of them, and also 
the three other little ones, who required much more 
supervision than the newly-born. 

“ That’s a curious-looking place,” said Styan to his 


would not be safe for us to venture there to-night. 
The vicar and his curate reserve such quarters of the 
parish as under their own especial care.” , 

“ May I ask, gentlemen,” inquired Mr. Goodenough 
of his two companions, “how you manage to know 
where all the people sive o1 whom you call? = It is 
evident that this is nv journey for exploration.” 

“Oh, certainly not; the vicar, curate and district 
visitors have the whole parish mapped out. They are 
familiar with most of the inhabitants, and have to 


now and then some grapes, which are luxuries I could 


not afford to buy.” 


a moment or so, when Styan Goodenough was accosted | she, as the orders for various articles were placed in he 


by two gentlemen, who, upon ascertaining his identity 


told him they were on the point of calling at his address, 
to ask if he would co-operate with them in seeking out 
deserving objectsot charity, on whom to bestow the ac-/children clean and tidy as possible. ut three months 
off work, with ten’shillings from a club, instead of the 
earnings of thirty every week, is not altogether favorable 
for the providing of Chriatmas.” So observed Mr. New- 
love to himself, and he mentally added, “ I suppose that 
Mr. Commissioner or Mr. Editor would say to me just 
now, ‘ It you offer that man any assistance, you will lower 
“You see, Mr. Goodenough,” observed the non-official | him in his own estimation as a man, You will make 
gentleman, “a great deal of public attention is directed | him feel like a pauper. He will receive an irreparable 


customed Christmas gratuity. 


“Permit me, first of all, if you please, Mr. Good- 
enough, to introduce myself asthe senior church-warden 
of St. Silas. Mr. Gellibrand is my name, sir; and this 
is my friend, Mr. Newlove, a volunteer in the good work. 


Now we can the better procced to business.” 


at this time to the indiscriminate distribution of private 


wiilions sterling—a large sum, you will observe—is 


worse than wasted, seeing it engenders idleness, want of | 


thrift, and indulgence in the most ruinous propensities. 
With respect to the professional beggars and the habitual 
idiers and drunkards, there may be some truth in the 


statement. But I am convinced by your liberality, Mr.|there’s no shortening of the limb, and, if I’ve patience 
Goodenough, that you are the last man in the world who |I sha’nt be lame; but it’s hard to be laid here week after 


would deprive the deserving poor of the means of making 
merry at this festive season, as some of the newspapers 
are trying to make us believe is our duty. They may 


,| hands, and her visitors withdrew. 











the experiment, good Mr. Editor.” 


| not ?” 


“ Thank you, gentlemen—thank you, kindly,’’ added 


Here was a mechanic in the prime of life laid up 
with a broken leg. House neatly furnished, wife and 


exercise tact and judgment in dealing with those who 
do not belong to our own communion. We are sup- 
plied with certain addresses, irrespective of party 
r/creeds. My friend here is a Wesleyan, and we work 
harmoniously together—eh, Newlove ? —especially at 
this season. It’s the vicar’s plan.” 

“ And at all others, my friend, as far as I know,” 
was the reply. 

By this time they had got to the locality in which 
they began their visitation; and, as their work was 
completed, they proposed to repair to the parsonage, 
when they were accosted by a little man, who had 
laid aside his coat, waistcoat and hat, and had ex- 
changed his thick boots for a pair of slippers. 

“ Gentlemen,” says he, “why do you pays my door? 
I’m a poor man, but becanse | pays my way, I’m to 


injury. It may be he will not refuse what you offer him, get nothing! [don’t call that fair, l don’t. Now, I 
charity. In London alone, it is said that more than two) but in his heart he’ll accuse you of insult.’ Let us try 


tell you what you ought to do, gentlemen: say, ‘how 
are you, Billy Bell !--and here's five shillings for you 


“Now, Pringle,” said he, ‘this is a bad job, is it/to drink our health with.” 


At that moment a comely-looking woman, of a 





“Yes, sir, it is; but, please God, [ hope to be right) much larger figure than the man who had iust spoken, 
again intime. It’s been rather slow in mending, but made her appearance, and, taking him by the should- 


week, when one woull mush rather be at work.” 
| © That’s right enough, Pringle; but, you know, we must 
|all submit to unavoidable circumstances, hey ?” 


sneer at us, and call us ‘old women,’ as longas they, ‘True, sir, or we ought to do?” 


please; but I, for one, will go on doing my duty, in spite 
of every obstruction and the most bitter calumny. 


He is no hypocrite, this out-spoken son of toil. He 


ge and examine for ourselves, my dear sir; and [ think) reality. 


jens turned him around, and the next moment he was 
|thrust out of sight, and the door closed upon him. 

| ‘You must excuse him, sirs, if you please; he has 
yhad a glass of ale, and forgets his manners. At other 
times he’s decent enough. { hepe you'll take no notice, 
[nor be offended; he will be sorry in the morning, and 
{be ashamed of himself as well—-for, thank God! we 


e| would spurn the idea of appearing better than he is in| want for nothing.” 


(Te be concluded; in ournest.) 
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THE ALBION. 








(From th: Lowtoa Ez iminer.| 


Human Hair Supplies. 


AN IMPENDING CRISIS IN TH¢ MARKET. 
















































































ness if, in catching sight of a bair-diesset’s window as he hurries 
through the streets, he should ask himself two questions— 
** What becomes of all those luxuriant braids and bands, coils 
and curls, in every shade of color from gold to j-t ?” and ‘*\Where 
have they come from?” An answer to the former of these in- 
quiries may not unvaturally suggest itself to any one who takes 
notice ot the redundant exces of ruddy flaxen, golden red, 
‘Litanic auburn, bovnie brown, gold threaded chestnut, nd lus- 
trious black bair which is to be seen in every large guthering of 
women. But when he seeks tor an suswer to the second ques- 

tion— Where is it to be found ? - could the men who sell, or the 
somen who buy, these many-hud ‘ capillamenta,” as the Ro- 
mans eupbouiously called buir tuat had not grown on the head 

which it adorned, solve the mystery ? How many persons would 

be able to explain how it 1s found possible to maintain as per- 

fectly well-balanced a relation between demand and supply in the 
human bair merket as in other marts? for let it not be sup- 

posed that human hair is caught up by retail dealers at haphaz- 

ard, and by lucky chances. Far trom this being the case it 1s 

the commodity of a regularly-established trade, which bas all the 

tech 1 ch teristics of a recog 1 branch of industry. As 

in other trades, its chief centres issue current price lists, by 

whicb speculators may be guided in their ventures before they 

decide upen beavy purchases in * Italian blue blacks,” ** Vene- 

tian browns,” ** Milanese grays,” ‘* Russian yellows," “ German 

flaxens,”’ or ‘*‘ Roumanian and Japanese fine aud coarse jets.’’ it 

may be supposed thatin giving some of the most | rowinent 

headings ot the Luman hair trade list, we have satisf ctorily 

answered the inquiry as to where our London * capillamenta ” 

are obtained. Depsasenhieiiy considered, the list does, of 

course, supply the required information, but it affords no clue 

to the real source a: d mode of origin of a large proportion of the 

hair used in the English trade, which, startling as the assertion 

may appear, ate intimately associated with one of the most difii- 

cult problems of hygiene and modern civilization. This fact will 

be made self-evident when we state, first, that for some years the 

London human hair trade has derived its chief and most highly- 

esteemed supplie- from the open gutters of the smaller Italian 

towns specially. and those of the rural districts generally; and, 

secondly, that there is a scheme at present under consideration 

in the Italian Chambers for raising money to detray the cost ot 

extensive rainage works, to be carried to the smaller towns 

after the larger cities have been drained in accordance with our 

Own most approved modern systems. Here, then, we have at 

once an answer to the inquiry were our buir comes from, and the 

indication of an impending crisis, by which the very existence of 

the Italiano-British human hair trade is threatened; for as svon 

as rural Italy is subjected to the control of local Boards ot 

Health, there will be an end to all farther supplies from that 

quarter. 

To wake this intelligible we will briefly explain the initiatory 

steps of the process by which Italian huir is converted into Eng- 
lish ** capillamenta.” The Italian women, like their sisters in 

other parts of the world, have the practice of twisting into a coil 

all the bairs which have become detacaed from their heads in 

the operation of bing or brushing. ‘Lhese coils in the total 

absence of house drains, are thrown with other refuse into the 
Open gatters, which seldom fail to supply an Italian boasebold 

with a near and ready means of disposing of the offcasting? of 

their habitations. This is the first etep in the proceeding. The 

next is effected when the scavenger appears on the scene with 

his sprivgless cart, and, like another Neptune, trident in hand, 

wades through the gutter, and hoo\s up every floating tangle of 
hairs. These he carefully consigns to a separate receptacle and 

keeps by him—for he well knows their value till the hair ped- 

dler, technically known in the trade as ** the cutter,” makes his 

nex: round and gathers in the season's harvest, which i3 forth— 

with conveyed to Genoa and «ther seaport towns where the coils 
are disentangled, and separated by children who are employed 

in the business, into ** heads" and ‘ tails,” the former being 

composed of short bat even lengthe, arranged according to color, 

and the latter of the longer lengths of bair. It is said that, of 
late years, mavy bundred weight of these heads and tails, grimly 
characterized as ** dead hair,” annually cross the Alps, or round 
the Rock of Gibraltar, on their way to our more northern centres 
of civilization, where existing systems of drainage present insu- 
perable obstacles to the retention and utilization of refuse cvils 
of hair. It is obvious, therefore, that when rural Italy is drained 
London society will find that one of its most conspicuous and 
epparently most highly pnzed means of adornment, has become 
scarce and costly to an extent utterly incompatible with the con- 
ti of the p t lavish use of hair. 

The fate of the ‘“capillawenta” is evidently trembling 
fu the balance. It may be said that there are other 
sources of bair supply than Italian gutters—and that is 
true—but these sources are not certain or profuse in more than 
One or two directions, German peasant heads have indeed long 
yielded good supplies of * yellow flaxens,” but the peasant wo- 
men of the Empire are beginning to discard their hereditrry cos 

tame, and to vie with the classes above them im displaying re- 
dundant heads of hair, and so they no longer part as readily as 
ot yore with their tawny locks. Great hopes were entertained 
that Japan would be fouad willing to inclade bair in ber exports, 
but, even if she were, the tresses of the daughters of tue Flowery 
Land bave a wire-like rigidity in their texture which untits them 
for juxtoposition with English heads of hair. Jt is wach the 
same with other sources: f human bair supply; when put to the 
test of practical applicability they are found wanting. and if 
science haa not come to the aid of nature—with signal success 
in the case of those apricot-hued g: Iden reds and ruddy yellows 
which have long been the delight of painters and poe's of the 
pre-Rapbael order—we could scarcely predict anything short of 
annibiiation tor the trade. These special shades of yellow-hair are 
however, manu‘actured witha perfection which shows what may 
be dove by «5 iltul adaptation of ordinary means in producing 














ports of a case heard before Sir R. Malins xbout tive years ago, 
for a clear exposition of the methods ewployed. It came out on 


@ Manchester frizette and bair firm, sued a rival manufacturer 
for infringing a patent obtained by them in 1867 for converting 


en bair. 


ance to the Lair. 


manufactured—in fact any uamber of 
been provided by the Manchester 
gite profusion of hair, not to mention 


“the w 





A man need not we think, be cbarzed with undue inquisitive-| 


| which they were able to supply, among wany curious bair pro- called perry, and though we cunfess we do not believe this, - ulsh 
ducts, luxuriant disheveled manes intended as scrt es d+ ban for denominated “mead,” stuff worse by degrees than koumiss or 
| ladies at watering places. The Vice-Chancellor remained obdu- treacle and water. Will somebody just try damask the color of 
rate to the plea of the plaintiffs for a monopoly ia the use of rich cream, or of that lent degrade,the sott gray green which 
| ** Rossian tops,” and dismissed the bill with costs, stigmatizing Mr. Morris is so fond of for bis walls? Seated by what is virta- 
the plaintiffs’ conduct as ‘ unjustftiable, since, if their patent ally a mahogany trestle with nothing to obstruct the view, the 
were sustained, it would be impossible for azy one to use wool guests can talk each of then tc at least five persons, and no ad- 
without their consent for the various purposes for which it bad missible arrangement will give them more; while on each side 





been used long before our grandfathers were burn.” 

The Manchester firm was thus checked in its enterprising car- 

eer by the decision of Sir R. Malins, but its secret has been 
made known, and hence it is not impossible that when Italian 
gutters cease to furnish forth our choicest tresses and love-locks, 
oily Russian tops may, by dint of jedicious manipulation, come 
to the rescue of a fashion for which it o ust be admitted that the 
women of the nineteenth century have both historical and classi- 
cal precedevts. Moreover, should any difficulty present itself in 
future yeai's for the producjion of tha: particular shade of color 
in bair commonly known as ‘*Li:ian’s,” we would suggest that 
women should try a method which we remember tu have foand 
described by en old Italian author, who gave it as the genuine 
pr ling adopted by Venetian belles of the sisteenth and 
seventcenth centuries. According to this writer, ladies who 
wished to impart golden lustre and strength to their hair. were 
in the habit of spreading it out in the sunlight, and causing their 
attendants to bold their long tresses up to allow the sun's rays 
to play over them, while they were at the same time diligently 
brushed and combed with a Jeaden comb ‘The result was to 
make the separate hairs flash and scintillate till the entire wass 
acquired the desired golden gleam. 
How far a London sun or sunless noon-tide air would profit 
a lady's bair we are, of course, unable to determine; but we 
thiok it might not be altogether inexpedient if our leaders of 
fasbion were so far to imitate their Venetian predecessors as to 
try whether, by careful tending of the hair with which nature 
has in general very bountitully supplied English women, they 
wight not gain qualitatively what there is every prospect they 
must, sooner or later, lose quantatively when Itatian gutters and 
Russiaa sheep cease to yield them their present supply of 
many-colored ‘‘capillamenta.”’ 








(From the Spectator.| 


A Chat About Dining. 
THE CONVERSATION AND THE TABLE. 


— 

‘It's a frightfal bore, sir, a trizutfal bore !"’ said a new-made 
Peer to a friend, who had hinted that dislike to a coronet was 
only another form of N./o :pise pari. ‘* “hy, in half the houses 
I dine at I shall have to take my hostess down to dinner.” A cor- 
respondent of the Pall Mall Gazette seems to share the new 
‘ eer’s opinion, for he grows furious over his obligation to dine, 
seated between two women who can never talk, and asks either 
for their exclusion, or such an alteration in the shape of dinner 
tables as shall enable him to talk all around, and presumably, 
pay no attention to his neighbors. ‘he writer has probably been 
provoked by an accidental wedging between dowagers, which 

particularly if you do not know them, is no doubt, a trying posi- 
tion; for in our day women, on the whole, take ir society quite 
as wellas men. ‘They are not so epigramatic, and sometime 

tack condensation; but they are decidedly more sprightly, and 


| they may, if the chairs are sensibly made, have an assured con- 
sciousness of room. Alas! chairs are not sensible. The old 
| chair was an instrument of torture, and the new chair, the me- 
dizeval chair, the chair upholsterers delight in, well as it some- 
times looks, allows of too close packing and tires the back. 
Nobody wants to sit so upright as all that, and everybody 
away from dirner likes an easy chair. Why should be not have one 
—not, indeed, un old easy chair, like an improved watch-box,and 
big enough for a sovereign opening Parliament—but an easy chair 
ot to-day, with the seat the rigbt height for the table tables are 
a trifle too bigh etill, and make the women worry for foot-tools 
—with the back not too tall for the servants, and the sides care- 
fully kept down,till you can lounge without interposing a barrier 
between yon and your next door neighbor. Improvement is 
coming 1n those chairs, but it spreads slowly, and the subject 
requires study just as much as that of light does. L ght is not 
right yet, and will not be put rightin a “X,” protest 
rightly against blaze, but still light is required, equable light, 
light without too many shadows. and hight, above all which 
does not cros- the line of sight too directly. Gas does not do, 
except as a succedaneum ; candles take room. and throw shad- 
ows ; and we suspect that oil, with which we can produce the 
needful quality, viz., softened intensity, till we can manage 
electricity, and dine by an intense, yet soft and all-pervading 
moonlight will be the mediam ultimately adopted. 

There is one point connected with dinnerov which opinion 
seems still to be a little chaotic, and that is the arrangement of 
the guests. The tendency is to let them arrange themselves, 
and, as ‘bis is in accordance with modern manners, the object of 
which is unrestraint and the note of which is‘temporary intima- 
cy, the tendency will probably prevail. It diminishes the 
trouble ot entertaining, and abolishes the ibility of the 
entertaiaer, but we have a doubt about it, nevertheless. Where 
everybody is really en f.mille ‘a ssez faire ought to succe d ; but 
even then it is slightly seltish, marks partialities too much, and 
leads to that neglect of disagreeable persons which it is the last 
lesson of high breeding to avoid ; and where the family charac- 
ter isa momentary assumption, it prod fusi Ina 
company where precedence is self-evideut, an inexorable pre- 
cedence would do as a substitute for order ; but it would be a 
wearisome substitute, and is very seldom completely applicable. 
Relatives would sit too frequently together. Sitting next the 
exact person you do not want to meet is a trial to one’s s.vo r- 
v ure, which, though morally most beneficial for, after all, to 
be agreeuble to one’s enemy pre-disposes one to forgive him -- 
does not always tend to the enjoyment of a dinner, and a dinner 
in the sense in which we are jusing the word just now is 
primarily intended to be enjoyable. It is not to be an edifying 
social exercise, but au enjoyment. We doubt whether in a large 
dinner the host is not the best person to decide where bis guests 
shallsit. He is often the only man who knows them all, be can 
jadge pretty accurately of their predilecticns, and his decision 
termiuates all chance of marked avoidances. ‘ihe iaatitation of 











tell any story which requires quiet dramatic expression, a good| cards, which is d. ing, being too severe a tax on modern laziness, 
deal better. Their grand defect in conversation is obligingness. | is a very useful one.and helps to avoid the necessity of introduc- 
If the subject started is a bore to him, or one he knows nothing| tions. We should not recommend, what we once heard suggest- 
about, the man will change it, or be silent; but a woman will| ed, a short biography on euch card, with a few psychological 
often go on, out of mere obligingness, with a show of interest| criticisms, as they might have the unpleasant effect of a loo«ing- 
which is visibly pretense, and a series of replies which are vapid| glass under one’s plate, bat the name was useful, and though 
as white of egg. No man talks as badly as most women on sub-| always admitting that little dinners are best, and that the hap- 
jects they care nothing about, for no man who, under those cir-| piest life is life in a coterie we regret the disappearance of the 
cumstances, taiks at all, hesitates to be a httle better—and| cards. 

vanille, be it nice or not, h sat worst more flavor than cream . : . 
cheese. But the serene, equable tlow of women’s talk helps} Tue Zurich Cremation Society now counts upward of 
migktily to prevent conversation from degenerating into intel-| six hundred members, and it has latterly given evidence of a re- 
lectual duelling—which though amusing for two minutes, is a] g lve to bring its views to a practical bearing. It has already 
weariness after five, and to be perfect should be arrested after! opened negot.ations with Protessor Siemens, of Dresden, for the 
two shots each—and they wake up talkativeness in the men,an at-| eonstruction of a farnace for consuming the bodies. A committee 
tribute of the sex which **X."’ bas completely overlooked. Even| has also been appointed to look out fora suitable place for 
he wanted to talk when the dowagers were on eacs side of bim,| establishing a colambatium (where urns with the ashes of the 
aud resented his inability, whereas, sandwiched between two] deceased are placed in niches). A general meeting of fhe society 


men, he would have wanted to eat, and have settled his tewper,| ig to be calied in a few weeks to receive and discuss propositions 
tor the evening, not according to the pleasantness of bis neigh-| ypon the above subjects. 


bors, but according to the flavor of the suup—nine times out of 
ten the weak part of the entertainment. (\Ve wonder why, even 
in fair houses, the soup so often falls a trifle short of perfection. * ae nee ‘ : 
Is it because it is the only dish to which perfection is essential, the Winder County Court, held before Mr. J. Whigham, judge, 
or becau e it is the only one never seen in the servants’ hall?)| Mr. Hattal Checkley, a farmer at Boyne Hill, sued David Wiiton 
With *X.'s” second complaint we have more sympathy, and| for the sum of £10 damages for an assault which took place near 
rather wonder that the upholsterer, poet, and artist, who is lin-| Bray, upon the perambulation of the boundaries of the borough 
iog everybody's walls, and beginning to cover everybody's floors, | of Maidenhead by the mayor und officials of that municipality on 
and who, it he were a little less afraid of brightness, might be| the 17th of September.—Mr. Baker smith, instructed by Mr. 





“ BumpInG” aT Maipenueav.—On November 24th at 





very charming resuits; aud we are indebted to the newspaper ree 


coarse Kussian wool, known as ‘tops, ‘into soit, lustrous, gold- 
They declared that they bad, under the advice of emi- 
Dent chemists, adopted a successtul method of removing ali oily 
matter from these tops by steeping them io sulphate of copper, 
and that, at the cost of much tine, money and tho ght they 
had learned bow to give to these tops the requixite color by 
means of catechu, logwood, sulpbate of iron and other inuredi- 
ents gelatine being used to impart a curled or crisped apy ear-| made by fairies from the dew, and been struck into crystal by 
It was made apparent in the course of the| the volition of a Peri. 
trial that by the plaintitis’ process bair of any length could be 
Lady Godivas might have 
es with the requi- 
holesale manuer in 


said to have an Oriental’s instinct for color. does not evolve out 
of himself a table which shall receive universal acceptance, The 
way in which the idea of the grim old dining—table of our grand- 
fathers has stood its ground is the best proof we know of the in- 
herent conservatism of the British mind. it was, of course, 
origiwally useful, being intended to hold a whole dinner—big 
dishes, little dishes, and all pl ts and da, 
besides as much plate as it could be made to carry. That was 
convenient while it was conceived hospitable to display your 
food and regale your guests, as the ancients regaled their gods, 
with the reek of heated flesh, hot soup, and rapidly-cooling 
vegetables; but all that his passed away. The Russian dinner 
bas won, and ought, from the very first, to have led to a better 
fori of table; but somehow, innovation in that manner has been 
very slow, almost as slow as in dining-room chairs, improvement 
in which was arrested by a medieval mania. The table dues not 
lose flesb rapidiy enough. With the Russian dinner, breacth 
in a table is not required, but length. A strip of a table, broad 
enough to hold two plates opposite each other and leave six 
inches between them, is awple for mere utility, and we may 


nner of i 











more, 


the shape of flowers, as the eye can bear without either weari- 


the trial reterred to that the plaintiffs, who were at the bead of | ness or sense of special attraction; and what more is required ? 
It is a horrible beresy, no doubt, but we hold still that the white 
damask table-cloth, though an excellentZground-color, throwing 
everything else up, is not the only color which would be pleas- 
too much, even if you like 
it almost 
annuls the effect of that most beautiful of modern creations, 


ing; it refracts light a little 


brilliancy, and ax any dealer will tell you, 


| 


of drinking vessels as they were in their taste of driaks. 





mulled claret, and brown beer, and eider, and an 


question if the demands of the eye require more than six inches 
l'bat gives room for candelabra which may widen in the 
air, not on the table,and for as much coler, preferentially in 


Our foretathers, with thick glass and 
chased gold and silver cups, were as brutal in their conception 
People 
who know those things say they could drink hot sherry, and 
bomizati 


Braummel Smith, was for the plantiff; Mr. Greene, instracted by 

Mr. Phillips, for the defense.—Mr. Hattel Checkley said he was a 

farmer at Boyne Hill, and held about 100 acres. On the 17th 

September he was going to a sale at Barge Farm. When he got 
near the river he saw the Mayor of Maidenhead and two poiice- 

men ing over a den bridge, while some men came out of 
the osiers. They were beating the boundaries f the borough of 
Maidenhead. The men came bebind, picked him up ard bumped 
bim. Wilton and three or four others did it. He never spoke to 
him. After the bumping they let his feet down, and he scrambled 
up. ‘They said it was “‘acustom ” wheu he asked why they did 
it. He «as unable to remain at the sale and had felt pain ever 
since. The pain was higher than the loins, and he bad little 
sleep for two nights. For a week he could scarcely walk about. 
He wevt to Dr. Playne, of Maidenhead. When the man seized 
him be was alarmed, as he could not tell whether they might not 
be going toth ow him into the river.—By Mr. Greene: He did 
not see either the Mayor or the clergyman bumped. They swang 
him, and bumped bim against a post.—His Honor: How old are 
you ?—Piaintiff: | shall be fifty-nine next spring. I heard of 
their going upstairs in the houses, and bumping tue women. --Mr. 
Biummell Smith said be wrote to the defendant,asking fora pub- 
iic apology, and £10 as compensation for the injury inflicted 
upon the plaintiff, but received no reply.—Mrs. Jane Michael, 
the plaintiff's housekeeper, said that when hecame home he 
complained and was in great pain. He was unable to go pro- 
perly about his work fora week—Mr. Greene, for the detence, 
urged that it mayors and chucchwardens were to have actions 
brought against them for such things, the courts about Ascension 
Day would be choked «ith claims, that plaintiff let them quietly 
bamp him without complaining, and that all the respectable 





English table glass. Nobody ever says enough about ple of the party—the Mayor and town-clerk—were ba mped. 
jthat. Venetian glass is beautiful in its place, but the His Honor said such *‘‘horseplay” was detestable, and how the 
| perfect modern English wine-glass might have been| Mayor of Maidenbead should tolerate such a thing he could not 


understand; it was a disgrace to English gentlemen. In his 
judgment the claim was not in excess. It was un assault. Where 
was the wit to take an old man of fifty-nine and serve him as 
they had done, even if the Mayor and Corporation and the whole 
ot the clergy of the parish were present ?—The jury returned a 
‘verdict for the fall amount of £10 and costs. 
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THE STATE DEBT OF ALABAMA. 


We learn from Montgomery, Ala., under 
date of December 17th, that the Legisla- 
ture had adjourned until the 13th of 
January. The following act has been ap- 
proved by the Governor: 

Sxo. |. be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of Alabama, that the Governor of this State be 
and he le hereby anthorized, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoiot two 
citizens of this Btate, who shall constitate « 
Board of Commissiovere, who shall bold their 
office for the term of two years, from the date of 
their appointment, unl:3s the duties hereby con- 
fided shall be sooner performed. 





said office, shall each file with the Secretary o1 


the State his oath in writing, that he will faith-| stil] further exercis-d by cities existing within a 


fully perform the duties of bis cflics, as bereio 
declared, according to his beet judement. The 


Said Com- erty witbin its limite; in this way the debt- 
before ing the duties of their) creating power is pushed to the extent of 10 per 


INVESTMENTS IN WeEsTERN MunicrpaL 
'Boxpvs.—The Chicago Tribune warns 
Eastern Investors, that they cannot rely 
upon the constitutional provision limiting 
the creation of municipal debts of all kinds 
and for all purposes to 5 per cent. of the 
assessed value of the taxable property, in 
each municipality of Illinois, and offers 
the following explanation: 
** Thue a county iceued bonds to the full 
amount of 6 per cent. of the asscesed value of 
the taxable | roperty in all of its eighteen town- 
abips and then each townrhip irsus: its bonds 
to ‘he amouut of 5 per cent. of the taxable pro- 


cent. of the value of taxables. This power is 





‘ townsbip,’ and by ‘ echool districts,’ which are 
4etill emaller political division, aud thus bonds 


Governor of the State sball be ¢x~fficio. also be a | are iesued, or may be isaued, to the extent of 16 


member of said Board of Commissioners. 

Szo 2. Beit farther enacted that it shall be 
the duty of said Commissioners, and they are 
hereby avthorised and empowered to take charge 
of and ascertain, liquidate and adjust, the sub- 
sicting legal liabilities of the State of Alabama 
on the bonds issued, and the bonds indorsed on 
the State of Alabama, and the coupons on the 
same, in such manner as the interests of the 
State may require and by neg tiation to provide 
for the payment of each amount of the said seve- 
ral legal liabilities asgmay be arranged for uaode: 
the powers hereby conferred, and the interest 
that may be agreed to be paid upon the princi- 
pal so negotiated in such a manner and at suct 
times as they may seem advisabl-- Acd for thie 
purpoge said commicsioners shall, by adyertiee- 
ment or otherwise, at as early a day as prac‘ica- 
ble, require the presentation of all claims of the 
character aforesaid to them, with the amount 
claimed, and may inquire into the consideration 


or even 20 per cent. of the valuation relied upop 
'o pay the same. 


DR¥ COODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND 1LITH SI. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS 
FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


WILI, OFFER ON AND AFTER MONDAY, Dec. 21 

* 500 pieces White and Colored Stripes, $1; reduced from 
$1 50. 

Plain Colored S'lks, in all the new shades, from $1 75 
upwards. 








Elegant lines of 
White Silks, Satins and 
4 Moire Antiques for Bridal Drasses, 
at much below their value. 





** The mania for issuing bonds is as strong ar 
ever; and wader the general idea that munici- 
pal indebtedness in Illinois cannot exceed 5 per 
cent. of the value of the property responsible , sh 

therefor, there bonds are purchased in good U 
f ith by persone in remote parts cf the country 
who in time will awake to the fact that their in- R 
vestment is not what they thought it wae, s 
municipal debts of this S ate now roll up nearly, 

if not quite, forty-five millions of dollars, aud SEAL SACQUES, 
unless the creation of these debts be arrested 
the people of the State will be overwhelmed 
with taxes, and the securities in the bands of 
the investors will largely puss into the list o! 
doubt ul a:sets.’’ 





Jomt St cx Companies In Great Pritain.—Ip 
the year 1872, 1,098 joint stock companies were 


The 


alleged to have been paid or given to the State| registered in the United Kiogdom under the 
therefor, or that is alleged in support of the | Companies Act of 1862, the capital propo-ed or 


liability claimed agaiust the State; provided 
however, that vo adjustment of said alieged lia 


authoriz d amounting to £133,041,395. Io 1878 
there were 1224 more companies registered, 


bilitits or any part thereof, or eny arranesement | their propored capital amounting to £152 056 - 
for the payment of any sum in dix harge thereo!. | 545. They were almost all ** limite) liability ’’ 


sball be binding on the State uoless aod uati 


' | companies, but it wil! be observed that the limit 


approved and ratified by the General Acsembly | was otemal'. A very few were old companies, 


th -reof. 


formed before 1862, but not registered uatil the 


Szo. 8. Beit further enacted that said com-| apove dates. 


miesioners be and they are hereby required to re- 
port their action io the premises to the Governor 
who shall at each session of the Geveral Assembly 
during the continuance of said commiesion, com- 


municate the same or eo moch thereof as may 
not be incompatible with the public interest, to 


the General Aecsembly of the State of Alabama. 


The Governor has appoioted L_ W. Lawler of 
Talladega, and T. B bethea of Montg mrrv, as ee 


commissioners, They are men of great financia 
ability. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND lITHST. 


SEAL MUFFS. 

SEAL BOAS. 

SEAL CAPS. 

COMPLETE FROM 480 UPWARDS. 
ELEGANT FISHER-TAIL SETS, 

FINE RUSSIAN SABLE SETE, 

BLUE FOX MUFFS AND BOAs, 

SILVER FOX IN SETS AND FOR TRIMMING. 


FASHIONABLE FURS, 


From the lowest to thefi nest manufactured. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0., 


BROADWAY AND LITH ST. 








Raiteoap Aip Bonps.—The Supreme Court of 
the State of Michigan not long a.o decided tha’ 


the railroad aid bonds issued by townships to 
railreads were invalid,the law under which they 
were granted being unconstitutional. As the 
bonds began to mature, holders began to de- 
money. Non-residents bad the 
advantage of a recent decision o the Uaited 
Stat's Sopreme Court, which declared euch 
bonds valid, aud therefore evel up no them iv 
the United States Court in D-troit. So far, 


1 


Tue State Dest oF ILLINoIs amounts |jargments have been given against cighteen 


now to only $1,730,970 15. There is, how 
ever, in addition to this, about $15,000, 


000 of registered railroad debts, and |®¥e? townships. 


about $35,000,000 of other municipal in 
debtedness, which makes a sum total o 


$50,000,000. 





-|citie: aud townships, to the aggregate amonnt 
_|of $244,964. Suits are still pending agaiust 


—_—_—_———_—_—————— 
TaovuBtEin a SuBuRBAN Bask —The te w Paltz 
f| Times comes to os witt 8 riousdetails io relation 
to the Hoguenot Bank of New Paliz. [t save 
loans for very large awoun’s have been made 


THE CLEVELAND AND Pittsspure Rat- by officers of the bank without snfficient secar- 


roap Company has negotiated the sale o 


f ity, pat to one m:n,a Mr. Husted of New 
York City, a loan of forty-six thousand dollars 


$1,200,000 of its Consolidated Sinking | oas been mide; thit Mr. Hart-d’s parer has 
Fund Mortgage Bonds, which are all that} 0 en rnnniog for s veral years, the icterest be- 
will be issued, the proceeds to be applied ing added to the priocipal until the very large 


in payment of the Third Mortgage Bonds 
due May Ist, 1875, which latter the com 


sum above named has been reached. Hucted’s 
?! paper bas now been secured in part, by throw- 
-ling cffor the bank ] sing fifteen thousand dol- 


pany gives notice that it will be prepared lars and taking paper ot Mr. Husted with sup- 
to take up at par and interest on and after posed good endorsers for the balance. ‘Jhere are 


December 15th, on presentation at the of- 


fice of the Farmers’ Luan and Trust Com 
pany in this city. 


Tue Canada ouTsERY Raitway —Tbis pro 
mising road which has been in a semi-piraly ad 
condition since the panic of 1873 now gives evi 
dence of remarkable vitality. Lact year ite 
bankers, Kenyon, Cox & C., went under, amid 
the general crash of New York railway negotiat- 
ing firms Since then overtures have been made 
to the Canada Southern Company by several dis. 
tinguished firms, including the Erie and New 
York Central Railroad directors, But the io- 
Huential directors of the Southern road Messrs, 
Ditlon , Courtright, Tracy, Scott, and Casement 
have eteadfasty adhe'ed to their original plan 
of completing and operating one of the shortest 


aod cheapest railroads between Chicago and | where the cuttirg will commence 


Vuffalo 


several other accouutz represented to be in nu 
better condition. 


TunneLixo THE Niacaga River —The fact has 
heretofore been stated that Civil Eogiceer Wil- 
liam Wallace bad prepared a plan for tunn liog 


SHAWLS! sHAWIS! 


JAMES M>CREERY & 00., 


BRCADWAY AND 11TH ST. 
Having made great reductions in the prices of 
their ready-made garments, will offer during 
Christmas week the balances of their stock of 
SILK AND WORSTED SUITS, 
FRENCH CLOAKS, 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS, 
CASIMER POLONAISES, 
POLONAISE TABLIER, 

JACKETS, CUIRASSRS, 

&c., &c., at a reduction of 
Forty per Cent. 


of former prices. 
CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS 


FURNISHING GOODS 


of every description wili be gr:atly reduced in prices 
ad mect the POPULAR DEMAND for superior garmente 
AT LOW PRICES, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


BROADWAY AND 11fH Sr, 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 


FROM AUCTION, 
at much below their regular prices, | 
Bargains, at $1 25 and $1 50 per yard 
Usu il prices $2. 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 
CACHEMIRE DE NOVI. 

BLACK SILK, the hendsomest finish and best wearing 
silk ever manufactured, $180 and upward. 











* Every Saturday’ merged in The Living Age. 

The most eminent authors of the 
lay, such as Prod. Max Muller, 
Prof. :yndall, Dr wW.B. Car- 
gente, P of Huxley Hon 
W. ER. ¢latstone, ihe Duke 
 srayll R.A. + roctor, Jas. 
tn hony ©: oude, ©. Kingte- 
ley. MatthewArnold,A thur 
stelps, Anthony # rellope, 
Mr. Muloch, “iss 'Thacke- 
ray, Mre. Olijhant, Wm. 
Black, George “acDonaid, 
Krckmuon-Chairia , ivan 

urgve. i © J. av Ingetow, 
Alfrea Deunyson, tobert Mrowatug, and 
many others, are represented in the pages of 

















FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
Having made a general reduction of prices in our 


SHAWLS, 
We will sell on aud after MONDAY, Dec. 21, and during 
Holidays, 
UNPARALLELED BARGAINS 

In this dopartment, comprising BROCHE and PAISLEY 
SHAWLS, from #8 upwards; SCOTCH PLAID SHAWLS 
in all the popular Clans ; Heavy Revermble CARRIAGE 
SHAWLS. 

The new Berlin WOOL SHAWLS quite a novelty. 

Gentlemen's RUGS and TRAVELING SHAWLS from 
$4 upwards. 

An immense assortment of 


DOMESTIC SHAWLS, 


from $2 up 
Great Bargains in 


Black, Cashmere and Thibet Shawls 


Purchased at the recent auction sales considerably under 
cost of imporfation. 


JAMES McOREERY & 00., 


{| BROADWAY AND 11TH STI. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Will offer from MONDAY, Dec. 21, and during the week, 


5,000 Dress Patterns. 


in Cotton and Wool Fabrics, from $1 per dress upward, 
Fer the convenience of customers these goods will be 
Placed on a separate counter. 





ada. 


will be of interest, 


the Niagara river at Buffalo for subm‘ssion tu 
and consideration by those engaged in the 
mevement fer providing additional facilities for 
travel and business between this po'nt and Can- 
A few facts in regard to the propozed plan 
It contemplates a passenger 
depot on the Terrace, near Maio street, with a 
railroad track ranning through the Terrace to 
Court strect, down Court et-eet to its foot 
acro:s the canal; thence down between the canal 
and the track of the Niegara Falls branch of the 
Central Railroad to a point a sbort distance | Will offer on and after MONDAY, Dec. 21, a large stock of 
south of the railroad bridge over the canal, 


The tunnei 


The mney to ficish the 108d from]istoruo uvder black Rock Harbor and the riv- 


Fayette, O., tu Chicago, 180 mies, has been | er, and emerge on the Canad: eide near where 
guaranteed several time:, but the parties making | the old car shop formerly stood: Aft-r the sur- 
«ifers a'ways reserved to themselves extravagant | face is aga‘n reached the track will be continued 
and dapgerous privileger. At last, however, it|a7ound the bigh ground and join that of the 
is reported @ liberal-mioded and enterprising |Csoada Southern Ralway near the Episcopal 
<i zenof New York his uodertaken to bring|church. ‘lae whole length of the cu ting ia- 
the Canada Southern to Chicago. A proposition | cluding the tunnel, is 4.909 feet. aud of tunnel 
snbmitted by Cyrus W. Field to the Canada| proper 2,940 fest. The proposed dimeusions of 
Sou-hern di-ectory bas been conditionally ac-| ihe tunnel are 30 fest wide and 20 feet Ligh. 
ce ted; Mr. Field, on his part, cuaranteed $3 -| This would give 22.627 cubic yards of excivation 
590,000 cash as the estimated ces of the exten-| per lineal foot, or 65,333 cubic yards in all. In| Parasol and Fan Covers, Duchesse, Point and now will receive the mtervening num! ers gratis. 
sion from Fayette to Chicigo. Field will pro-| the throagh-cnt on ‘his side of the river there 


bably be arsociated with A Lawrence Hopkins, 
at une time an active vice-president of the IIli- 
pois Central. Bo'h these gontlemen are wel! 
known in Eoglish stock epeculating circler, and 
as the Canada Southern bas av English colunial 
charter—with all goarantees to stockholders— 
there is not the elightest doubt but that the 
money will be raised. Mr. Field bas asked until 


December 26th in which to complete negotia-; 


tions. —Can. Mon, Times, 


would be 12 629 cubic yards of rock and earth 
excavat'oa—how much of each caonot be deter 
mincd without test pits. On the Canadisn side 
the rock and earth excavation would amouct to 
118,317 cubic yards. Ihe :oof of the tunnel 


river at the deepest point. ‘Ibe grade from the 
centre is put down at sixty feet to the mile. 
The estimated expense of the work complete is 
$1,6500,000—Buffalo Commercial. A 











Also unprecedented reductions in all our various 


Dress Goods Departments, 
Offering extraordinary ind ts to purch 
the Holiday Season. 


JAMES McOREERY & Co., 


BROADWAY AND IITH ST. 





s during 





LACHKE GOoodDS, 
purchase 1 at the recent auction sales, and suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Black Thread. Point, and Point Applique 
Lace Buarbes, Point, Point Applique, and Duch- 
ess Lace Handkerchiefs, Valencienne Lace 
Handkerchiefs, Cuffs, Barbes, ‘ies, Ruffs, Sets, 
Capes and Sacques, Black Thread, Goipure, 
Valenciennes and French Trimming Laces. 

Black Thread, Point ani Point Applique 


Point Applique Laces and Flouncings. 

Ladies’ and Gants’ Hemmed and Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs, initial, plain, and colored bor- 
ders. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Silk Handkerchiefs and 
Mofflers. Also a splendid stock of Embroidered 


Crepe Lisse Rufflings, Applique, Nottingham 
and Antique Tiaies, Roman and Gros Grain 
Sashes and Sash Ribbons, Crepe de Chine, 
Windsor and Fancy Silk Ties, Scarfs, &c., &c, 





Littell’s Living A 
s Living Age, 
Tuer Livixe Aor has been pvblished for more than 
thirty yeais, with the warme-t support of the best men of 
the country. Jt has admittedly continued to stand “ at 
the head of its class,” aud its success is now greater than 
ever before. It has absorbed its younger competitor, 
“KR VERY SATO DAY,” and is without mval 
in its s_ecial field. 
A weekly maguzine, of sixty-four pages, Tne Livine 
Aor gives moie than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. It presents in an incapensive 
torm, considering its gieat amount of mutter, with fre-h- 
nes:, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory 
jcompleteness attempted by no other publication, the best 
Essays, Reviews, Critiisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific 
Biographical, Historical aud Political Iuformation, from 
the entire body of Foreign Periosical Literature. 

During the cuming year, the scrial and short stories of 


LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 

will be given, together with an amount unapp: oache- 
ed by any othe: p rivd cal ia ive wo. ld, of 
the best literary and :cientific matter of the day, fiom 
the pens of the above-named, aud many others, foremust 
liemg Essayists, Scientists, Criti s, Discoverers and Editors, 
representing every depa.tmentof kn wledgeand prog: ess. 
The importance ot Tue Livine Ace to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fiesh and COMPLLTE 
pil of an indisp ble current literature—indis- 

,ensable because it embraces the productions cf 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art and Politics~ 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS: 
“Simply indispehsable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any departmert of 
science or literature.” — Boston Journal. 
_“ Resroduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world, upon all to; ics of living interest.”—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
** In no other single public:tion can there be found sce 
much of sterling literary excellence.”—N. YF. Ev.ning 
Post. 
“ The best of all our eclectic public.tionr,’’—The Nae 
tion, New York. 
* And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week,”’ 
—The Advance, Chicago. 
« The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered 
together.’’—Jil. Stale Journal. 
*‘ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, his'ory, politics and 
science, of the day.”’"—The Methodist, N. ¥. 





““Apure and perpetual re-ervoir ana fountain of en- 
tertainment and instruction.”’—Hon. Robert C. Winth op. 
“ The best periodical in America,”~-Rev. 1 Cuyler. 
“Tt has no equal n any cou: try.”—. hiladelphia Press. 
“ Its publication in weekly numb eives to it a great 
advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
and freahness of its contents.’’— The Pacific, San Franc co. 
“The mo e noted new novels appear as setials, ai d the 
most distinguished foreign thivkers in criticism. science 
and art, are represented in its pages. . . . Itis the only 
compilation that presents with a satisfactory emplete- 
ness, as well as freshness; the best lit 1ature of the almost 
innumerable and generally inaccessible European quar- 
terlies, montblies and weeklies—a literature emb*acing 
the productions ¢f the ablest end most cultured writers 
living. It is, therefore, indispeusasle to every one who 
desires a thorough compendium of a!llthat isadmirabi ™4 

noteworthy in the literary wor!d.”’— Boston Post. 
PUBLISHED WKEKLY at $8.00 a year, Sree of postage. 
Volume begins January Ist. New subscribers remitting 
Adiress LIONS ELL & GAY, Boston. 
C.ub Pric s for the brst Home & Foreign Litera‘ure. 
[‘* Possessed of Tue Livixne Ace and one or other of our 
vivacious Amcrican montblies, a sub criber will find him-' 
3 lf in command of the whole situation.’— Phila. Builelin. 
For $10.50 (covering prepayment of postage on loth pcriod- 
icals, instead of for $10.00 with pustaze net prepaid, as 


would be some sixteen feet below the bed of the | Linen Sets, Hamburg Edgings, and Insertions, } ieretofore) Tur Livine Ace and ether one ot ihe .meri« 


can four-dollur mouthly Magazines (or Harpsr’s Weekly 
or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal weekly) will sent for a 
year ; cr, for $9.50, Tue Livine Aox and Scribner's St, 
Nicholas. 

Address as above, 
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THE ALBION. 











INSURANCE. 


: 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


| __STEEL PENS, 











OF¥ICE OF TH 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 28tTu, 1874. 
2 THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
OQHARTEK OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE 
CEMBER, 1873: 
Pre tums received on Mariae Risks from ‘st 
Jan.. 1873, to 3st Dec., 1873...0+.++0++40-$6,5) 1,114 22 


Prem. Policies not marked olf lst Jan- 
"GREY, WTB nccscesneceregeccecercncsssccnee Syi1%100 90 









Total amaunt of Marine Premiums....$8,723,274 9: 9% 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discomnected 
Pape og ist January, 1873 
ams marked o| m ist Jan b 
to slat December, 1873..c+4.+++eececeseeee86,290,016 22 
paid during the same 
PCTION.....seccccereee esereen$2, 960,882 49 





Returns of Premiums and E- 

PEDSES..-0ee-seereee seereeeee "91,258,319 26 

Tae Company nas the tollowing assets, viz.: 
United states and state of New York Stock, 

Cury, Bank ana otbe: Stocks......+.++++--$8,567,105 Cr 

ns secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 

Real Estate aud Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 0 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estiputed at....-.... seccsees 422,894 6b 
Premium Noes aud Lal's Receivable........ 2,83 eee § z 
Cah 1n Hank..c.ccseccccceccsssecceseccsees 524,340 IS 


T tal amount of Assets......0.+++++.$15,613,642 5. 

SIX VER CEN‘. interest on the outstanding cernfi 

cates ot profits,will be paid to the holders thereof, or the r 

legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The oujstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed ‘and paii to the holders thereof, or their lega | 
representatives, ou and after Tuesday, the 3id of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will ceuse 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 





certifica' State OF PENNSYLVANIA 
and cancelied. Upon tes which were tasucd for State or Viroinia, e 
Srate or Groroia, 
Stare or Wionipa, 


gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORLY PER CENT. is declared ov the 
net earned yremaums of the Compan, s+ we y-ne ending 
Slst December, 1873, for which certificates will be is gea 
on and after Taésday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





IRUSTERS, 


Wittman H. Wess, 
Surrrakp Ganvy, 
Gorvow W. Buannan, 
Frepeaick Cuauncy, 
Cuarces P. Burverrt, 
Francis Skippy, 

Br. B. Minturn, 


J. D. Jones, 

Cu. aves Dennis, 

W iL. H. Moore, 
Hesay Co.1, 

Lewis Cvuris, 
Cuaactes HU. Kussece, 
Low «i. HotBroot, 


Rovat Puerrs, Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Tavip Lave, WiiiaM E. Buyxea, 
James Bayce, James G. DeForear, 


Dasiet 8. MILLEn, 
Wu. Srvuaeis, 
Hewrr K. Booent, 
Wits E. Benen, 
Josern Gaitiaap, JR, 


ALexanper V. Biar -, 
Cuauces D, Leveai.c. 
Josiau O. Low, 
Onaeres H. Mareszus 
Apo.ren Lemorynr, 
Geoxor W. Lane, 
Ava [. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Visas x, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D, JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-Presi¢- 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-Presi? o> 


Bens. Baucock, 





Ketablished 1549, 


WILLIAM FISHER & SONS. 
Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 
P.0.Box 008 § ——- BALTIMORK. Mé. 


Execute with care, Commission orders in S1¢°OKS 
BONDS and COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Special attention giver to VIRGINIA SECURI! IK, 
SOUTHERN KAILY 7 BONDS and SECUR!/ i: , 
andCOMMERCIALE ‘ER. 


New You. Correspondents * 
Hallegrien & (o., Creenbaum Bros. & » 


Iron and Steel Rails 

Railroad Securities Negotiated. 

William A. Guest & Co. 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROAD’, MLNES and INSURANCR, 


ts Publisned Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


and 16 Soutt William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
AVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance, 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to #500,- 

000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee fir safety and avoidance 

of oT aaneer at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 

this Company to avoii Ick and HeapLanps. 

Tons. 

SPAIN...cccc0+ sooceeee4871 CAVADA....... 

- 5089 


EGYPT EECE .. 
ITALY... THE QUEE 
FRANCE... ENGLAND. 








DENMARK......0..26.3724 E  eneesooner 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 

Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 

every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 

New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+s+ees+20+$70 and $8C 

Pre aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly 1educed prices. 

pi yr: Lem oy to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
“i Glaszow, London, 

, or Copen- 





Antwerp, R Goth 





hagen. 

The Stearaships of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in th» Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 


are y pe rye | every ene for the com- 
fort 





» safety and com- 
= with cconomy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. IURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE STATE LINE. 





'O GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERKEY, &c. 
Strate or Nevapa, 
Starr or Inpiana, 
STaTE OF ALABAMA, 
State or Louisiana, 
State or MINNESOTA. 

Sailing every other Saturday trom ae Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York 

Weexiy Sausnos in ; Sena, 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 





ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 


anene OF ee 
Cabins —870 and $80, dati 


Return Tickets- ert: aud $40, e. 





te or Second Cabi 
Steerage as low as he th other first-class Line or route. 
Steerage office 45 


For dates of sailin ace A 
gents, 


AUSTIN BA 
72 Broadway, New York. 
soa F. EARLE, 5 No. 60 Clark ~~ eee. 
. KF. MAGEE, No. 136 state street, Bost 
oi. H. LEAP, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 








STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





a 
From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Victoria, Saturd+y.. Bes. 26) Bolivia, Saturday...Jan. 19 
Ethivpia,, Saturday...Jan. : E:ysia, Saturdiy. Jan. 23 
Uvopia, Saturday......Jan, 9)Casfornia, Saturday,Jan. 30 


RATES OF PASSAGE — “PAYABLE IN GOLD. 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, Lapeeemer, 
QUEENSIOWN oR BELFAS 

Cabin, $5v, 60 and $70, to 

Return tickets issued at 1educed rates. 











INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other firet-class line. Bananite 


G@™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates, 
Send for circulars, peng est Suthers ityentin, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowli ew Yor 
HENL ROM ROTMERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all for the tmp.) 
New York to San Francisco ~Cabin, $100 ; Steerage, 
$50, currency. 
San Francisco to Yok»hama, $250, = 
San Francisco to Hong Kuuy, $300, god. 


Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 


Acarvico, Com. A. G. Gaay, Jan. 9, 1875, 12 noon. 
Coron, Capt. Z. L. Tannen, Jn. 16, 12 noon, 


And o—- alternate SATUKDAY thereafter, connect- 
steamers for 








irg with Central American and South 
— ports. a 

xtra steamers freight : and wa ssen; will be 
despatched on intervening ed - aed yaa 
require. 


Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 


VASCO DE GAMA..ccccee . cocccccccccccseccrcce DOC. 26 
For freight aud passage, or further romp at 
the Company’s on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 


York 
M. J. BULLAY, 


RUFUS HaTOH, ; 








CUN AR D LIN K. 
EsTaBLisH p 1840. 

The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 

BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL,*BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 

Calling at Cork darbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 

Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesdays. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers a Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage. = iret Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guincas, gto 


PROM SEY YuRk Ox BOSTON 10 LIVERPOOL. 


First Ciass, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 

commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at iowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 

all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Lary Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
utwerp, and other ports on the Continent, ani 

for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cubin passage, apply at the Company’s 

Otfice,, 4 howling Green, N 

_ For Steerage passage, at ih Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. ¥. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 


Sleamers—FRoM PHILADELPHIA : 
Seah cs sgrecsroecsocecscocsee« Tuunspay, Dec. 3 











*ABBOISFORD........ sseees Dec. 10 
PENNSYLVANIA.,......ccccccceees ¥ Dec. 17 
ILLINO'S ........ se ereeerceeee sees * lec. 24 
lateness a ad Dec. 31 


_ Gee Rates of pesenge, payable in currency : 
Cabin, $10) and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Not carry 

Intermediate Passengere. 


“ ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
NEW YORK TU ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
COLLNE, 





sailing Twice a Monra. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Sireet, New York. 


1 Drafts on England and Ireland. 











MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
ben One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 

ind the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
wated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
coint. For :ale by the trade generally. 

Ga To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 und 140 Grand Stree: N. ¥., 
aia 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
‘The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signa! development 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 


























“HAND BOOK” 
or 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H, CROSBY, 19 William, t.. N.Y. 


PRICE $2.00 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES, 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons ot the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY. ARKANSAS 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurer of Monroe County. 


Hetena, Ark., August 17th, 1874. 


NEW YORE 
Laa and Indemnity Company 


229 Broadway corner ver Barelay Street, N.Y, 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 

Receive 1 FPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANG€ES, 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 

the CLEAKIANG i: OUSE, 

Keceive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
Keep travsfer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS 
BES for RAILROADS and other corporations and fc1 
nd) viduals. 

















WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President 
AN UREW McKINNEY, Vice-Presideni. 





UVIRLOP CRS 

Charies Stanton a W Park, 
John H. Cheever. Prosser P. Shs %, 
Ade Denison, Alezander E Orr 
Jenee h, Brssell, Wilham B. Ogder 
ViliamH. Breeden Aaron n, 
Tohn G. Hoyt, Hi. Brow 

— Foster, Jr., Jhristopher Meyer, 

. Vau Sort. G. P. Lowrey, 

am > Wilixm 5. Foster 





JOHN 7. BANKER, Seoretar 


fi an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and ve- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re.o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
Large accessions to our g hical k dge have 
been made by the indefatigable ¢ explorers of Atrica. 
The great polilical revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought int» 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is —_ 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fongh 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet menerved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient — lications of the day, but which ought now to 
— their place in permaneut and authentic history. 
In paring the present edition for Aiea ag it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
perma to the latest le dates, and to furnish an 
accurate —— of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmal record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 
‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origmal stereotype plates bave been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its oo as 
have been suggested by longer experie’ | d 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have beeu added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect. but to give greater lucidity and force te 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for epee (5 rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur< 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
per of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 

oc’avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
tay Speantes with aeoapest thousand | tag | Engravings. 
lored Lith Maps. 
PRICE ain STYLE F BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per Vol... ceccccccccecseeee$D 
In Library Leather, per vol.....0. -~ 600 
= Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. 7 
n Half Russia, extra gilt, a, iliseveascas 8 00 
In Full ae oe enthane - e 
In Fall ec ccccccecescccccccces 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding ‘cium tt 
ere t will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Speci en pages of the “ American Cyclopedis,. 
aevies ¢ pe. i"ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, ci 
applicauon. 

-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Addres <e Prblishers, 


V. APPLETON & ©0., 
549 & G51 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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